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THE WEEK. 


ae 


THE Eastern Question has occu- 
pied the attention of the House 
of Commons in a somewhat 
desultory fashion all through 
the week. On Friday week, after a brisk inter- 
change of speeches between Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Labouchere, who expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of the leaders of the 
Opposition, moved a reduction of Lord Salisbury’s 
salary by way of challenging his foreign policy. 
The motion was rejected by 128 votes against 44. 
On Monday evening, when the report of the vote 
passed on Friday was brought up, Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope repeated Mr. Labouchere’s motion, and there was 
an angry debate, which lasted until nearly two o'clock 
in the morning. On this occasion, the reduction of 
the Prime Minister's salary was negatived by 163 
votes to 60. On Tuesday Mr. Curzon, replying toa 
question, made an important announcement to the 
effect that the Admirals in Cretan waters desired 
that a European Governor-General should be imme- 
diately appointed with full powers over Crete, and 
that Turkish troops should be withdrawn. These 
recommendations had the strong support of her 
Majesty's Government. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





THURSDAY witnessed a further development of the 
interest of the House of Commons in Crete. By that 
time the news furnished by the special correspondent 
of the Standard of the English bombardment of the 
Cretans at Canea had made a deep impression upon 
the public mind, and Mr. Morley endeavoured to 
obtain some explicit information concerning it. 
Mr. Swift MacNeill sought to call attention to the 
public inconvenience caused by the absence of the 
Prime Minister from England at a crisis like the 
present, and various other questions relating to the 
burning question were raised by different members 
of the Opposition. It cannot be said that the way 
in which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Curzon met these 
interrogatories wassatisfactory. Webelieve thatthey 
must share the general feeling of pain and dissatis- 
faction at the fact that we seem to be fighting for the 
Turks and against the Cretans; yet they do not allow 
their feelings to appear, and by adopting (in the case 
of Mr. Curzon at all events) a manner of almost offen- 
sive flippancy and smartness, they do a great deal to 
strengthen the contention of those extreme men who 
are trying to persuade the country that Great 
Britain has made herself the ally and champion of 
Turkey. We know that this contention is untrue; 
but we must admit with sorrow that Great Britain 





has as yet had little success in her efforts to save 
the Christians in Crete, and that the representatives 
of the Government ought in consequence to adopt a 
somewhat less official tone in their reference to 
incidents which everybody deplores. 


Lorp KIMBERLEY was entertained at dinner at 
the National Liberal Club on Wednesday evening, 
and took occasion to make a very effective reply to 
Mr. Balfour's petulant challenge to the Opposition. 
“If you are not satisfied, move a vote of censure,” 
expresses, as he pointed out, an attitude novel to a 
British Government. It was not assumed during 
the Crimean War, or while Garibaldi was preparing 
the way for the Italian kingdom; and the demand 
is doubly misleading. In the first place, censure 
implies information, which the Government will not 
give; in the next, the motion would be defeated by 
a large majority, owing to the strength of the 
Ministerialists, and then the result would be inter- 
preted as an expression of the feeling of the country. 
When the leaders of the Opposition, he said, had some 
definite grounds for a vote of censure they would 
move it, but not before. In that case, we may re- 
mark, the dissatisfaction with the Government will 
clearly not be confined to the Opposition ; there are 
signs even now of increasing restiveness among the 
Unionist rank and file. As to the Concert, Lord Kim- 
berley pointed out that every step it took came too 
late. The withdrawal of the Turkish troops from 
Crete, he maintained, should be—not requested, but 
demanded; and unless the demand were made 
promptly, it would be too late. But as the 
European Concert is not the sort of “ stiff-backed 
engineer” whose virtues as a possible pacificator 
of Crete Lord George Hamilton was at the same 
time extolling to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
after their dinner, that is improbable. 


_Tue debate on the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Financial Relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland has taken place this week in the 
House of Commons, and has occupied three sit- 
tings. Mr. Blake, on behalf of the Irish mem- 
bers, moved a resolution declaring that, in the 
opinion of the House, the report of the Commission 
showed the existence of an undue burden of taxa- 
tion on Ireland, which constituted a grievance for 
all classes of the community, and made it the duty 
of the Government to propose remedial measures. 
Mr. J. Redmond seconded this resolution. An 
amendment was moved by Mr. Whittaker declaring 
that as long as the exchequers of Great Britain 
and Ireland remained consolidated, all portions of 
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the United Kingdom must be regarded as forming 
one country for fiscal purposes, and that any re- 
adjustment of the fiscal system must be just and 
equitable to all persons in whatever part of the 
United Kingdom they might reside. In the debate, 
which did not close till Wednesday afternoon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir 
Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. Lecky, 
and Mr. Morley, among other members, took part. 
Mr. Blake's resolution was defeated by 317 to 157 
votes. 

Tue House of Lords was occupied on Tuesday 
with the second reading of the Voluntary Schools 
Billi. This was moved by the Duke of Devonshire, 
who gave certain vague and unsatisfactory explana- 
tions as to the nature of the local associations to 
whom the money of the taxpayers is to be sur- 
rendered. Referring to the Board Schools, he said that 
@ measure was about to be introduced which would 
give them some relief, though not on the same scale as 
that given to the Clerical schools. The Bill, he main- 
tained, was really a ratepayers’ relief Bill, inasmuch 
as the disappearance of the Church schools would lay 
an additional charge of four millions a year on 
the rates. The Bill was stoutly opposed by Lord 
Spencer, Lord Herschel), and Lord Kimberley, 
whilst it received the support of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Manchester and 
London, and the Duke of Argyll. The last-named 
peer regarded the measure as proof that the Gov- 
ernment was at last putting to a good use “the 
great and glorious majority ” it secured at the last 
election. Eventually the second reading of the Bill 
was carried by 109 votes to 15. 


A Topic of a less contentious kind, but of very real 
importance, was dealt with by Mr. Bryce at the Col- 
lege of Preceptors next day. A Secondary Education 
Bill, he pointed out, is urgently needed, and could 
probably be passed in four, or possibly six, Parlia- 
mentary days. But it will not be brought in, 
because there is no political pressure behind it—and 
this Government, he might have added, is very 
sparing of Parliamentary time. Here is an admir- 
able opportunity for a Government which wishes, as 
all Tory Governments profess to wish, to pass non- 
contentious measures of much-needed domestic re- 
form. But the Government is neglecting its duties 
both in this and in regard to other non-political 
measures. What has become of the London Uni- 
versity Bill, for instance? Yet that is backed bya 
considerable force of opinion on the part of Liberal 
Unionists, 


THe South Africa Committee, since we last 
wrote, has taken the evidence of Dr. Jameson, Mr. 
F. J. Newton, the Resident Commissioner in 
Bechuanaland, and Colonel Rhodes. The evidence 
given by these gentleman has gone far to elucidate 
the origin of the Raid. Dr. Jameson admitted that 
it had been agreed between Mr. Rhodes and himself 
that the forces of the Chartered Company should be 
made as efficient as possible in order that they might 
be prepared to take part ina rising in the Transvaal. 
It was eventually arranged between himself and the 
leaders at Johannesburg that he should take his force 
to that place to keep order, and bring pressure to bear 
on the Transvaal Government, while the redress of 
grievances was being enforced by the people. 
Throughout, Mr. Rhodes was aware of his intentions, 
though he acted entirely on his own judgment in 
starting when he did. Mr. Newton, an officer of the 
Imperial Government, admitted that, like Sir Graham 
Bower, he knew of the intentions of Mr. Rhodes, but 
had made no communication on the subject to the 
High Commissioner. 


On Saturday evening Sir Alfred Milner, the 
Governor-designate of Cape Colony, was entertained 








at a farewell dinner in the Café Monico. Mr. Asquith 
presided, and the attendance was both large and 
distinguished. A remarkable speech was made in 
the course of the proceedings after dinner by 
Mr. Chamberlain. He declared that Sir Alfred 
Milner had undertaken the duty of maintaining 
the rights, the interests, the obligations, and the 
honour of Great Britain. The South African problem 
—that of reconciling different races, whose common 
interests were far greater than their differences— 
though difficult, was not insoluble. It had been 
solved by England elsewhere, and it ought to be 
solved in South Africa. There was no intention or 
desire to interfere with the independence of neigh- 
bouring States, and he trusted that the Government 
of the Transvaal would see that it was its duty to 
fulfil its obligations under the London Convention, 
and to extend the hand of fellowship to those Out- 
landers who had contributed so largely to the success 
and prosperity of the State. In any case it was our 
business to maintain our rights as the paramount 
Power in South Africa, and to discourage any 
attempt to form an independent Federation of 
States, looking for support rather to the Continent 
of Europe than to this country. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made another after-dinner 
speech at the annual banquet of the Royal Colonial 
Institute on Wednesday. On this occasion he 
devoted himself to the praise of the Imperial idea 
in connection with Great Britain and her colonies, 
and to the inculcation of the duties which were laid 
upon us by our vast possessions outside the limits 
of these islands. Our self-governing colonies were 
now recognised as part of ourselves, united to us by 
ties of kindred, religion, literature, and language, 
and joined to us by the seas which formerly seemed 
to divide us from them. In our other colonial 
possessions we had to justify our rule by adding to 
the happiness of the peoples we governed. The 
business of the Colonial Institute was to keep alight 
the torch of Imperial patriotism, and to make the 
British Empire as a whole present an unbroken 
front to her foes. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON’s despatch to the Indian 
Government on the means of checking the spread of 
contagious disease in the Indian army puts the ques- 
tion on the footing of simple common-sense. At the 
same time, it very carefully and distinctly repudiates 
the adoption of any checks that can serve as an 
encouragement to vice—a repudiation which is 
eminently satisfactory in view of the positions 
taken up by extremists on both sidesin thepast. It 
does not yet put the two sexes quite on a par—which, 
indeed, is impossible where one is under military 
discipline—but it indicates that special checks on tle 
spread of disease by soldiers are now under consid- 
eration; and it urges the Indian Government to 
further inquiry into the special causes which give 
some Indian stations a shameful pre-eminence in the 
evil. When these causes are once ascertained, there 
will be some chance of a determined effort to apply 
those moral and educational measures of prevention 
which have been recommended by the recent 
Departmental Committee. 


THE North-Eastern Railway strike seems likeiy 
to break out again over what is to all appearance 
a very minor point in the dispute. The men want 
all the questions of hours and wages in their pro- 
gramme of discussion to be submitted to arbitration : 
the directors refuse in any case to reduce the hours 
of the locomotive men. So the vast traffic of a great 
industrial district is threatened with suspension. 
The previous dispute was about a point which to all 
appearance was even smaller. “ Civil wars arise out 
of great causes on slight occasions”: and the same 
thing seems to be true of labour wars. What are the 
“ great causes" underlying the present dispute ? 
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THE outlook in the East, which 
had seemed comparatively hopeful 
during the earlier part of last 
week, darkened considerably towards its close. The 
departure of the Crown Prince of Greece for the 
Thessadian frontier last Saturday evening—amid a 
good deal of demonstrative enthusiasm in spite of 
the attempts to avoid demonstrations—seemed to 
indicate that war was inevitable. So far, however, 
he seems to have exerted a restraining influence. 
But the slightest friction between outposts of the 
two armies may bring on war at any moment; and 
if Greece is blockaded—a measure which now seems 
certain—the result will be not to prevent hostilities, 
but to exasperate Greece into beginning them: and 
not to hamper Turkey, but to make the Greeks in- 
finitely less able to resist a defeat. Troops and sup- 
plies could, we suppose, go up by land to Thessaly by 
way of Cheeronea, Orchomenos, and Thermopy):e ; at 
least, troops with less powers of endurance than the 
Greeks possess have done far more difficult things—in 
Abyssinia last year, for example, and in Switzer- 
land in 1792 under Suwarrow. But much of the 
route is over mountain paths, and some is swamp; 
and the Turks, in spite of their weakness in cavalry, 
would have swept Thessaly before anything could 
be done to check them. They seem, moreover, from 
the report of the Times correspondent, to be much 
better armed and supplied than anyone had con- 
ceived possible. But the Greeks are not likely to 
be induced to withdraw by any concessions in regard 
to Crete; and even if they are kept quiet, the 
foreign volunteers and the Greek insurgent bands 
who are reported to be already at work in Mace- 
donia may easily begin the conflagration. 


ABROAD. 





In Crete, on the other hand, the repeated bombard- 
ment of the insurgent forces by the ships of the 
Powers has marred an outlook otherwise slightly 
more hopeful. Mr. Curzon’s announcement in the 
House of Commons on Thursday evening that the 
Admirals suggest the appointment of a European 
Governor-General, with full powers and the neces- 
sary funds, and the requirement by the Powers 
of the gradual withdrawal of the Turkish troops, 
indicates a solution of the problem, though it 
is a solution which will probably be achieved 
too late. The Turkish troops—and especially 
the Bashi-Bazouks—cannot be held back, and such 
episodes as the firing on the insurgents at Retimo 
when the latter were going to confer with the 
Russian Consul by appointment, or the miserable 
muddle at Malaxa which caused such a demonstra- 
tion in the House of Commons, or the effective assist- 
ance rendered to the Turkish troops by the shells of 
H.M.S. Camperdown, will make it more and more 
difficult for the Western Powers to remain loyal 
to the Concert. And though the number of Euro- 
pean troops in the island is to be doubled—at 
least if each Power sends its proper contingent, 
which seems improbable—few of them can be of 
much use in the interior, and it is estimated that 
it would require at least six times the number 
effectually to cope with the insurgents. As for 
the Greek troops, they are in an impregnable 
position at Sphakia, and with ample provision for 
three months at least. 


FRANCE has seen another revival of the Panama 
scandal, but with a result that is almost ludicrous. 
Arton, as was announced early last week, has enabled 
documents to be produced which confirm and in- 
terpret certain otherwise mysterious entries in an old 
pocket-book, used by him in 1888 as to the sums paid 
by him to certain deputies and journalists to purchase 
their support for the Panama Lottery Loan Bill of 
1888. The result is that three members of the 
Chamber—two Radicals and a Socialist, MM. Henri 
Maret, Naquet (of Boulangist and divorce-law fame) 





and Boyer—are to be prosecuted, as well as one 
utterly obscure Senator, M. Levrey. M. Maret has 
been suspected for years; and five other deputies 
having been denounced in the Press, the Minister 
of Justice was compelled to admit on Monday 
that the names of four of them appeared in Arton’s 
pocket-book, but that there was no collateral evi- 
dence. One of these was M. Rouvier, who was 
acquitted on a similar charge in 1893. Of the other 
three, MM. Clovis Hugues and Jullien are tolerably 
well-known Radicals; M. Goirand is a jurist of some 
note, who figures in a French Parliamentary Com- 
panion as “ one of the most persistent adversaries of 
the Panama scheme from the first.” The Socialists, 
of course, seized the opportunity of attacking the 
Ministry and the bourgeois régime, ard demanded 
a full Parliamentary inquiry. This the Chamber 
accepted, postponing it, however, for three months 
in order not to interfere with the trials. 


UNFORTUNATELY, several circumstances combine 
to suggest — though we think the inference is 
erroneous—that the Ministry is not playing fair. 
The ludicrously small number and comparative un- 
importance of the deputies accused; the fact that 
they all belong to the Opposition; the further fact 
that a Committee appointed to consider the question 
of prosecution on Saturday had to adjourn till 
Monday because an officer of the Courts had gone 
home with the key of a safe containing documents 
to the not very remote suburb of Charenton; and 
finally the postponement—all lend themselves to 
exploitation by the noisier part of the anti-Parlia- 
mentary Press. But, shocking as is the general 
acceptance of the rumours of widespread corruption 
in public life, we see no indication that the excite- 
ment is in any way comparable to that of four 
years ago. 


THE second ballots in the Italian General Election 
took place last Sunday, but the general results only 
serve to confirm those of the Sunday previous— 
except, indeed, that only one Socialist was returned. 
This is undoubtedly a surprise to that party, and is 
ascribed to the fact that the Ministry, being now 
sure of its majority, strongly opposed the Socialist 
candidates. It is estimated, however, by a Ministerial 
organ that seventy-two members of the new Chamber 
are “ anti-constitutional ""—in other words, may be 
classed as Republican, Socialist, or Anarchist; and 
Signor Cavallotti’s following, whose attitude to the 
Ministry has at times been favourable, have now 
definitely broken with it. Of the supporters of 
Signor Crispi in the last Chamber no less than 113 
have lost their seats, and the regular Opposition can 
hardly number 100. A notable incident was the elec- 
tion in Rome of the Duca di Torlonia, who was form- 
erly syndic of the Eternal City, but was removed 
from his office for presenting an address to the Pope. 
Here, for once, it seems that a few ultra-Clericals 
disregarded the Papal prohibition and polled in the 
Clerical interest. But the number must have been 
very small—indeed, one of the most regrettable 
features of this, as of other Italian elections, is the 
light vote cast everywhere. 





THE fame of Charles Lever 
was well worth reviving — his 
earlier fame, perhaps, more 
especially; for the novels of high society and 
diplomatic life that he wrote in his later years are a 
good deal less interesting and probably less accurate, 
though far more elaborate, than the festive works 
with which he delighted the world a couple of 
generations ago. These presentations of a bygone 
Western Europe and a bygone Ireland—though not 
of an extinct type of Irishman—are now reproduced 
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Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Hast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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in a new copyright edition edited by his daughter, 
and with a reproduction of the original illustra- 


tions by “Phiz’’ (Downey & Co.). The form is 
handsome, and the edition is limited to a thousand 
copies—for the benefit of speculative bibliophiles. 

Mr. George Allen sends us a third edition of 
Mr. Ruskin's “ Love’s Meinie: Lectures on Greek 
and English Birds”—Slade lectures with much 
charming bird- lore and many characteristic 
Ruskiniana.—We ought also to notice, though 
it is not a reprint of a book, but of articles pub- 
lished in the old-time Saturday Review and the 
Guardian, the late Mr. E. A. Freeman’s ,“ Sketches 
of Travel in Normandy and Maine” (Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.), with some very graphic drawings by the 
author, and a preface by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
It is worth looking at by others than archzeologists 
—if only as a store of suggestions for those who 
can take Easter holidays. How many people, we 
wonder, go to Mortain, or even to Cofitances—even 
in these days of bicycling? 


Tue great musical feature of last week was the 
species of orchestral festival given by M. Lamoureux, 
who for six days in succession directed, at Queen's 
Hall, performances of the most varied kind by his 
celebrated body of instrumental musicians. This 
week the conductor of the moment has been Herr 
Mottl, of Carlsruhe and of Bayreuth, who, on Tuesday 
evening, gave, also at Queen’s Hall, a concert of quite 
a novel kind. Herr Mott! arranged recently for the 
Court Theatre of Carlsruhe a series of operatic per- 
formances to illustrate the history of the musical 
drama; and, carrying out the same idea on a much 
smaller scale, he gave at the Queen's Hall concert a 
series of overtures from the time of Handel and 
Gliick to that of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and Wagner. 


THE first part of the concert was absolutely 
historical. Handel's overture to Agrippina, with the 
original orchestration (for violins and instruments 
of the violin family alone), was followed by Gliick’s 
fine overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, in which the 
stringed instruments are occasionally relieved by 
brass. Next came Mozart’s overture to the Magic 
Flute, which, though more than a hundred years 
old, cannot be considered old-fashioned, and which 
is orchestrated almost in the style of the present 
day ; and the first part was brought to a conclusion 
by a magnificent performance of Beethoven's third 
overture to Fidelio, technically known as the Leonora 
Overture, No. 3. Apart from the orchestration, in 
which all the resources of the art are employed with 
combinations which before Beethoven's time had 
never been thought of, the eloquence, passion, and 
beauty of the music mark this overture as supreme 
among works of thekind. Beyond Beethoven it was 
impossible to go; and in the second part of this 
concert of overtures, as Weber was followed by 
Mendelssohn and Mendelssohn by Berlioz, there 
seemed to be retrogression rather than progress. 
Then, however, Wagner was brought forward with 
the Flying Dutchman, Tannhiiuser, and Meistersinger 
overtures, the third of which terminated a concert 
of unusual interest and merit. 


Lorp PLunKET, for the last thirteen 
years Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin and previously Bishop of 
Meath, had done much to reorganise his Church 
after Disestablishment ; and though an ardent Evan- 
gelical, as was seen in that attitude to the Reformed 
Church of Spain and those efforts to convert Irish 
Roman Catholics which met with some disfavour in his 
own Communion, he was nevertheless a thoroughly 
popular, tolerant, and tactful prelate, as well as an 
earnest lover of Ireland.—The Rev. W. Sparrow Simp- 
son, D.D., was librarian of St. Paui’s Cathedral and a 


OBITUARY. 








high authority on its history and antiquities.—Mr. 
F. W. Crossley was a well-known Manchester manu- 
facturer of gas-engines and a philanthropist who 
combined great munificence with that personal ser- 
vice which is of even greater value.—Mr. T. G. Dick- 
son, British Vice-Consul at Athens, held a position 
in the city which was not to be measured merely by 
official standards. As English tutor to the Princes 
he was in close relations with the Court; he pos- 
sessed an intimate knowledge of and sympathy with 
the life of modern Greece; and in his services to 
English visitors he realised not merely the modern 
conception of Consular duty, but that wider concep- 
tion which is embodied in its ancient analogue, 
Proxenia. 








A QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP. 





HE political situation in Europe has not, we fear, 
improved during the past week. The causes 

for uneasiness have increased in number, and even 
sanguine men are beginning to lose the faith 
which they have hitherto had in the saving common- 
sense of their fellow-creatures. But by far the most 
disquieting feature of the situation is the fact that 
there does not seem at this moment to be any 
efficient kind of leadership in the world of politics. 
The oldest man amongst us can hardly recall a time 
when the skies were so black, or perplexities grew 
thicker on every side. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, since the days that preceded the ill-omened 
Crimean War, there have been no such days of 
anxiety and peril as those through which we are now 
passing. But that which distinguishes the present 
even from pre-Criméan days is the fact that, look 
where we may, hardly a trace of leadership is to be 
found. We drifted into the Crimean War; but at 
least there were those who saw whither we were 
drifting, and who strove with all their might to turn 
the great ship of the State out of the tide which 
was carrying it towards the rocks. But to-day we 
have no Bright and no Cobden to help us, when the 
dangers are certainly not smaller than they were in 
1853. The Liberal party is full of generous im- 
pulses; but it is being carried hither and thither at 
the mercy of those impulses without any guiding 
hand to control its movements. Nor is the Minis- 
terial party in better case. We cannot be accused 
in this journal of having sought to add to the 
embarrassments of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
in the present crisis. The accusation which we 
have to confront is of quite a different nature. We 
are charged with supporting Ministers when we 
ought to oppose them, and with showing something 
like indifference to the duties which are laid upon 
those who hold or profess Liberal principles. This 
fact at least enables us to speak freely about the 
mistakes of the Government without laying our- 
selves open to the charge of being blinded by mere 
artisan rancour. It seems to us that, if there be a 
ack of definite leadership in the Opposition ranks, 
that lack is still greater and more dangerous among 
the Ministerialists. The Prime Minister is abroad, 
at a distance of nearly a thousand miles from the 
capital. This fact is in itself a remarkable one. It 
is, however, still more remarkable that when Lord 
Salisbury was still with us he never gave us the true 
not2 of leadership in his utterances on the Eastern 
Question. As for his colleagues, who in his absence 
have to fill his place, it would be ludicrous if it 
were not painful to see how complete is their in- 
ability to throw any real light upon the situation, 
or to inspire, we do not say the nation, but even 
their own followers, with that feeling of confidence 
which fills men with the conviction that they are 
moving steadily forward in the right direction, even 
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though they themselves scarcely see the goal to 
which they are moving. 

But it is not of this country only that we are 
thinking when we deplore the present extraordinary 
lack of leadership. The case of Europe as a whole 
is even worse than that of Great Britain. Europe 
is for the moment professing to act in unison. We 
have got the Concert, in which all the Great Powers 
are represented, and we are bidden to trust it for 
our deliverance from a situation of seemingly hope- 
less difficulty and danger. But we find ourselves 
compelled to ask the question, What is the Concert 
of Europe, and by whom is it directed? Nay, we 
are driven to ask a still more pregnant question: 
Is it directed at all? No great statesman, no great 
name of any kind occurs instinctively to the mind 
when the idea of the Concert of Europe is conjured 
up. There is no Canning, no Bismarck ; there is not 
even a Palmerston to whom we can turn with the 
confidence that in him we see the pilot by whom 
the movements of the allied fleet are directed. We 
have instead the three Emperors, of whom it is 
unwise to speak with disrespect, but who certainly 
do not possess the confidence either of Europe in 
general or of Great Britain in particular. We have 
in Italy a Prime Minister who is hardly a power 
even in his own country, and who is certainly not 
a power outside its boundaries. In France we have 
in M. Hanotaux a very able and industrious official 
who merits the personal respect which he deservedly 
enjoys, but who does not even pretend to be a great 
statesman in the larger sense of the word. In 
England we have Lord Salisbury, a man of many 
excellent qualities, but who has certainly not shone 
in the domain of leadership, and who seems of late 
to have lost his nerve. Look where we may, we 
find no single man towering above his fellows, 
and we cannot feel the comforting conviction that 
the mighty engine of the Concert of Europe is 
under the direction of any single controlling will. 
The contradictory rumours which fill our news- 
papers, morning by morning, only serve to confirm 
the feeling that Europe as a whole is drifting with 
the tide rather than moving under the inspiration 
of a strong will and a keen intelligence towards a 
particular point. Amid the many dangers which 
now surround us there does not seem to be one so 
grave or menacing as this. Anything would be 
better than confusion and lack of purpose or of 
power on the part of those who represent for the 
moment the Great Powers of the world. 

It is a melancholy state of things, and it is one 
for which it is not easy to suggest a remedy. We 
cannot pretend that we can provide the European 
Concert with its missing leadership. That is some- 
thing that no individual Englishman seems likely to 
achieve. But we may at least do what lies in our 
power to nerve the chiefs of English parties to the 
discharge of their plain duties. For some weeks 
past reasonable men have been agreed that the chief 
immediate duty that was laid upon English states- 
men was to secure the freedom of Crete, and that, 
as the first and absolutely essential step towards 
that end, the evacuation of the island by the Turkish 
garrisons must, at all costs, be carried out. All 
parties in England seem to be agreed upon this 
point, and we believe that if the agitation on behalf 
of the Cretans had been directed to this single end 
instead of being allowed to expend itself in de- 
clamatory sympathy with Greece, we should before 
this have secured a substantial triumph. Ministers 
profess to be in full accord with the Opposition on 
this point; but they continue to feed us with vague 
declarations of their goodwill instead of furnishing 
us with accomplished facts; whilst the Opposition, 
instead of concentrating its strength upon a par- 








ticular object, fritters it away in general abuse of 
the Executive, and in declarations of sympathy with 
the Greeks, which unquestionably do harm as well 
as good. Surely it is not too much to ask of our 
leaders that, having made up their minds as to the 
first steps to be taken in order to put an end to the 
Cretan difficulty, they should devote themselves in 
good earnest to the task of compelling Ministers 
to take those steps. Lord Salisbury will be 
strengthened rather than embarrassed by a plain 
declaration of the desires of the House of Commons 
and the public on this point. He and his colleagues 
profess to be of one mind with the rest of the 
country, but they give us nothing but words to 
prove the truth of their professions. If the House 
of Commons were to aflirm, not a vote of censure 
upon Ministers, but a solemn declaration of its con- 
viction that the immediate evacuation of Crete by 
the Turkish troops was necessary and ought at any 
costs to be carried out, the Prime Minister would be 
able to face the unknown members of the European 
Concert, fortified with the conviction that he had the 
whole nation at his back. 








THE PROBLEM OF IRISH TAXATION. 

rWNHE habit of making long speeches appears to be 
a growing vice in the House of Commons. Like 

the power of the Crown in 1780, it has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. Mr. Balfour, 
who complained of it the other night, sets a good 
example himself. But other occupants of the two 
front benches are great sinners, though, unfortunately, 
they are not the only offenders on either side. The 
result of this deadly fluency was particularly disad- 
vantageous in the debate on Mr. Blake’s motion, 
which took up the first three Parliamentary days of 
the week, For even the Irish part of the case was 
imperfectly discussed, and we shall presently show 
that there is another part of it even more important 
than the Irish one. Mr. Blake himself, who spoke 
for two hours, may, perhaps, be excused. In the 
first place, he very seldom addresses the House at all. 
In the second place, he has been a Ministeranda Leader 
of Opposition in the Dominion of Canada, where there 
seems to be more time than there is here. In the third 
place he had charge of the Irish case, and he was 
bound to treat it exhaustively. Although his motion 
was rejected by a majority of 160, which even in 
resent circumstances was a large one, he clearly 
established the fact that further inquiry is useless, 
It is indeed a merely dilatory device, and Mr. 
Goschen’s able speech, all the abnne because it was 
short, gave no valid reason for the appointment of a 
new Commission. The Government are shirking 
their constitutional responsibility. They are not, of 
course, bound to adopt the reports of Mr. Childers’s 
Commission, or any one of them. But they are 
bound to make up their own minds, to state their 
decision in Parliament and to defend their policy by 
argument if it should be challenged. We believe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he had 
been left to himself, would have done s80 
No one can accuse Sir Michael Hicks - Beach 
of shrinking from the expression of his opinions. 
His speech was very different both in tone 
and in substance from Mr. Goschen’s. It was 
an unvarnished, uncompromising denial that Ireland 
had any grievance at all. Admitting that Ireland 
paid more than her comparative wealth could justify 
Parliament in demanding from her, he pointed out 
that on the other hand she contributed less than her 
fair share to the total amount of Imrer’al expenditure 
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The explanation of the apparent anomaly is simple 
enough. It lies in the wasteful method of ad- 
ministering Ireland which the present system of 
government is supposed to involve, and has involved 
hitherto. 

“England,” said Mr. Healy, with his almost 
unrivalled knack of summing up a complicated 
question in a blunt phrase—‘‘ England is running 
Ireland at a loss.’”’ That may be a proper state 
of things. If the alternative was separation or the 
ruin of the Irish people, the British taxpayer would 
be content to stand the racket. But it is right that 
he should know the truth, and that is the truth 
in naked language. We have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with Mr. Whittaker’s amendment, which 
could not, owing to the insufficiency of time allowed 
by Mr. Balfour, be put to the vote, but which, if 
it had been put to the vote, would undoubtedly have 
been carried. Mr. Whittaker argued, and argued 
very well, that so long as the British and 
Irish exchequers were consolidated, unfairness of 
taxation should receive the same remedy in 
all portions of the United Kingdom. But Mr. 
Whittaker is a Home Ruler, like ourselves, and he 
might perhaps have drawn more forcibly the 
politically obvious moral. The report of the Com- 
mission, and still more the facts of the situation, 
are the strongest of arguments for Home Rule. 
Ireland is suffering from the anomaly that neither 
her taxation nor her expenditure is regulated by 
herself. She has no motive for economy. She gains 
nothing by it. Why, asked Mr. Morley in the 
debate, are men like Lord Farrer and Lord Welby, 
who spent the best years of their lives in Public 
Departments, Home Rulers? It is not from 
sentimental sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Irish race. It is because they regard the 
government of Ireland from London as clumsy, 
stupid, and extravagant. It is also the fruitful 
parent of enormous fallacies. Mr. Horace Plunkett 
is a sensible man and a thoroughly patriotic Irish- 
man, though not a Nationalist. But he actually put 
upon the paper an amendment to Mr. Blake’s motion 
in favour of enabling Ireland by doles to bear 
heavier taxes. A more grotesque reversal of all the 
principles on which good government is founded 
could hardly be imagined. Ireland is to be fattened 
for the financial market. She is to be treated like a 
tributary province. The British taxpayer is to pour 
money into Ireland in order that he may afterwards 
draw money out of it. Mr. Plunkett may thank his 
stars that he did not live in the time of Swift. 

Why is Ireland over-taxed? Because Ireland is 
poor. That may seem a startling proposition. But 
it is a sound one, as the Commissioners clearly showed. 
Mr. Lecky, in his most lucid and interesting speech, 
attacked Mr. Gladstone as the great fiscal oppressor 
of Ireland. This is because Mr. Gladstone in 1853 
extended the Income Tax to Ireland. It is not the 
Income Tax from which Ireland suffers. The taxes 
which weigh most upon Irishmen are the duties 
on tea, tobacco, and whisky. To diminish the duty 
on whisky is perhaps impossible, and would cer- 
tainly be undesirable. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, 
talked absolute nonsense when he said that Irish- 
men could redress their own grievances by drinking 
less. But Mr. Morley went too far in saying that 
taxes on liquor were purely fiscal, and had no moral 
purpose at all. There are, undoubtedly, social 
grounds for the heavy taxation of alcohol, and espe- 
cially of alcohol in a distilled form. But tea and 
common tobacco are not to be classed as luxuries 
with champagne and cigars. They are necessaries to 
millions of taxpayers; and while the duty on tea is 
heavy, the duty on tobacco is crushing. The tobacco 
duty is estimated at eighty-five per cent. on the 





price. But that is an average estimate upon tobacco 
of all kinds. It takes no account of the immensely 
larger proportion which the tax bears to the value in 
the cheap than in the dear sorts. This, however, is 
not a specially Irish grievance. It is felt by the 
working classes of the United Kingdom. Sir Edward 
Clarke in his ingenious plea for the Irish nation 
ignored this aspect of the problem altogether, and 
even Mr, Whittaker did not dwell upon it. Yet it 
is far the most serious of all. Great Britain cannot 
be asked to pay more taxes that Ireland may pay 
less. If Irish taxation is to be reduced, Irish expendi- 
ture must be reduced too. But this debate has 
brought out very clearly two points on which a 
great deal more will be heard—one is the financial 
expediency of Home Rule; the other is the 
necessity for a thorough reform in our whole system 
of taxation. 








FAIR PLAY FOR SIR ALFRED MILNER, 


{IR ALFRED MILNER must have his chance. 
\) He represents the Empire, but he must not be 
embarrassed by the rhetoric which has replaced red- 
tape in latter-day Downing Street. This was what 
Sir Alfred Milner seemed to say when he said 
nothing about South Africa at the Café Monico, 
except to dwell on the need of tact. In fact, he 
went as near lecturing his official chief as a man of 
tact could; and, frankly, we are not surprised. We 
are firmly convinced that Mr. Chamberlain means 
well; that the general principles of his South 
African policy are just and even benevolent. He 
wishes to secure fair-play for Dutch as well as 
English—provided always the English have the 
upper hand—and for black men as well as white men. 
He wants everybody in South Africa to be prosperous 
and at peace, and to recognise in him the great 
pacificator. He honestly disapproved of the raid, and 
by his vigorous action did his best to render it 
abortive. As Mr. Schreiner says, the proclamation 
of Sir Hercules Robinson saved the situation. But 
for it, a section of the Johannesburg people would 
almost certainly have gone out to help Jameson, and 
no degree of military incompetence could have pre- 
vented the raiders entering the city. It may be 
that their entry would have meant racial war; it 
may be that it would have led to a compromise 
with President Kruger; but, for good or ill, Mr. 
Chamberlain prevented it. He ought by his action 
to have been able to secure the goodwill of the 
Boer Government, and this goodwill would have 
been an important Imperial asset. But, stung by 
the taunts of the baser sort of Tory, Mr. Chamber- 
lain set about to dissipate his one acquisition by 
a long series of the very silliest blunders. We 
need not now recapitulate those achievements of 
the new diplomacy—the premature publication 
of the didactic despatch on Home Rule for 
the Rand, the charge of corruption made against 
the Transvaal Government while the fate of 
the Johannesburg prisoners was hanging in the 
balance, and other little incidents of a like kind. 
The melancholy thing is that all the blunders rose 
from the same cause. Mr, Chamberlain was not 
thinking primarily of South Africa; he was postur- 
ing as the strong man before the British public. He 
sent his despatches to the press before he sent them 
to President Kruger, because they were addressed to 
London rather than to Pretoria. Mr. Chamberlain 
is very pushful, very insistent, and very lucid; but 
he lacks the power of reticence, he is constitutionally 
incapable of not letting people see clearly what he 
thinks, and he is painfully insular in his mental 
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horizon. Take, for instance, his indignation at the 
notion that it was rather against a politician in South 
Africa to be of English birth. It seemed to him 
impossible that such a thing should be true of any 
“English” colony. He does not realise that there is 
no such thing as an English colony; that even colonies 
which have been mainly colonised from England are 
not English. The French-Canadian is a loyal sub- 
ject of the Queen, but he prefers to vote for a 
French-Canadian rather than for any other, and for 
a Scotch-Canadian rather than for an Englishman. 
Even Australians have a prejudice in favour of the 
native-born. The Cape Dutchman is not more 
clannish than other people, but he will never become 
an Englishman, nor an English subject. All one 
can hope is that he may in course of time come to 
vote for an Afrikander of English origin as willingly 
as for an Afrikander of Dutch origin. Even the 
men of English origin in South Africa are not very 
fond of Downing Street. The most English colony, 
Natal, is the least friendly to the South African 
League, and there is a good deal to be said for Sir 
Graham Bower’s view that a Transvaal Republic 
governed by men of English origin would be less 
inclined to brook interference from home than Pre- 
sident Kruger and Dr. Leyds are. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain cannot understand facts like these—and perhaps 
he really cannot—he had better hold his tongue for 
a season and let Sir Alfred Milner, a man of more 
imagination, do the work. He has said quite 
enough already to enable him to claim the credit 
when the work is done. 

There is no longer any need of convincing anyone 
that the Government of the South African Republic 
needs improving. The conflict between the Raad 
and the Judges proves conclusively that things are 
in a dangerous state. The settlement which has 
been arrived at, so far as one can understand from 
the cabled summaries, contemplates a revision of 
the Grondwet, and this would be a favourable 
opportunity for a reconsideration of the Outlanders’ 
grievances. If, to secure the independence of the 
Republic, some reasonable provision against the 
Raad being swamped by the very newest new- 
comers, and other moderate safeguards were intro- 
duced into the Grondwet (which, presumably, would 
be rendered difficult to alter), the division of the 
legislature into two Raads might be abolished with- 
out any risk tothe Dutch element. Though English- 
men newly arrived from London in Johannesburg will 
think much as Englishmen do at home, there is no 
reason to suppose that Englishmen who have dwelt 
for (say) seven years in the Republic would not be 
ready to promote its separate interests. Whether 
this would be quite what Mr. Rhodes wants is 
another question. For instance, if the English 
commercial clement felt secure in the Transvaal, 
they would probably pursue even more vigorously 
the policy of getting railway rates through Cape 
Colony cut down by fostering the competing routes 
to Durban and Delagoa Bay. And if the white 
miners had the franchise and were not prevented by 
racial feeling from fighting for their own interests, 
the labour legislation of the Republic might follow 
the precedents of Australia rather than of Kim- 
berley, to the very great detriment of the big 
capitalists. It is our firm belief that if the 
voters of Cape Colony had been predominantly 
English, Mr. Rhodes could never have established 
the compound system at Kimberley, nor could he 
have secured for a single capitalist corporation 
the ownership of all the land and minerals of the 
Northern territories. He gained all this owing to 
the inertness of the Cape Dutch, who were farmers 
and nothing more. Thus, in the long run, if Presi- 
dent Kruger wishes to checkmate Mr. Rhodes, he 








would be wise to give the franchise to the Uit- 
landers. But it is tolerably clear that he is not 
likely to be induced to give them votes by hearing 
the familiar question mixed up with the entirely 
distinct question of British supremacy, or paramount 
power, in South Africa. 

Of course, Mr. Chamberlain may have made up 
his mind that President Kruger will only grant 
reforms if he is forced or threatened with force. 
We do not say that this is an altogether pre- 
posterous view. President Kruger is of the old 
Cromwellian type. He is obstinate, masterful, 
half-educated, and slow. It may be that he will 
only give the franchise to the Uitlanders when 
he is defeated in the field. But, pending war, 
we venture to suggest that it is unwise 
to threaten, and especially to threaten in after- 
dinner speeches. President Kruger is not the sort 
of man to be easily bluffed. He is the sort of man 
who would suspect you were trying to bluff him if 
you talked to him very loudly. Sir Alfred Milner 
goes out to South Africa knowing that, if necessary, 
the military force of the Empire is behind him. He 
will doubtless let that fact be known. But he will 
understand that there must be a little patience, a 
little give and take, and that the first requisite of 
diplomacy is not to get your opponent’s back up— 
unless, of course, you want a war in which you feel 
sure of victory, rather than the redress of grievances 
which are useful as a casus belli. Mr. Chamberlain 
would have chosen a different High Commissioner 
if this had been his Bismarckian game. 








AN ANTI-CLERICAL REVOLT. 





T is not often that a question of local politics 
in a British colony has results of any signifi- 
cance for the rest of the civilised world. But the 
Manitoba Schools difficulty, which not long ago 
threatened to raise curious and complicated questions 
both as to the strength of the Canadian Con- 
stitution and the powers of the central govern- 
ment in Federations, has now produced an even 
more remarkable and distinctly more practical result. 
Its outcome is a revolt against the clerical shep- 
herds of what used to be the most submissive of 
Roman Catholic populations. In the Province of 
Quebec, not so very long ago, the Roman Catholic 
Church held a position unequalled in the most 
Catholic countries of Europe. She had her endow- 
ments, secured by the action of an English Govern- 
ment; she had the advantages of Establishment 
without its drawbacks; her flocks followed their 
shepherds with idyllic docility, and there were abso- 
lutely no anti-clericals such as vex the souls and 
hamper the political action of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in every other Catholic State. Now, however 
—perhaps because the surplus population has over- 
flowed into the factories of New England and has 
there learnt something of modern political ideas— 
the laity have vindicated their rights. 

It has been known for some time that negotiations 
were taking place between the Vatican and the 
Dominion Government on the subject of the diffi- 
culty caused by the abolition of State aid to 
sectarian schools in Manitoba and the defeat of the 
Ministry which—after long years of controversy had 
at last established its legal right to interfere—had 
pledged itself to effect a settlement on the lines 
desired by the Roman Catholic priesthood. Mr. 
Laurier’s Ministry came in and effected a settlement, 
which, however, was repudiated by that priest- 
hood; and, meanwhile, the Bishops had gone 
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to Rome to tell their own story, and an appli- 
cation had been made by the Premier and 
other Roman Catholic Liberals to the Pope to 
send out a Papal delegate. But it now appears 
from Mr. Tarte’s revelations that this delegate 
was not asked for in order to help the Roman 
Catholic priesthood to a settlement satisfactory to 
their ideas. He was asked for in order to bring 
that priesthood more into harmony with the 
necessities of democratic government. The Roman 
Catholic laity appealed to the Pope to keep their 
priests from violent interference in politics. The 
ecclesiastic, they say, may speak as a citizen; but 
he must not intimidate. Otherwise the Catholics 
will not have the freedom of organisation and of 
action possessed by their Protestant fellow-citizens, 
and so must be at a disadvantage. Moreover, sacer- 
dotal intimidation necessarily forces the Liberal 
Catholic laity into anti-clericalism—and even, it is 
hinted, into infidelity. 

The revelation is a severe blow to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Canada, and indeed to ultra- 
clericalism everywhere. The Manitoba Schools 
difficulty has been settled locally in such a way 
as to leave a grievance of so microscopic a kind that 
it is not worth the interference of the Dominion 
Government. The local Catholic laity, knowing what 
the separate Catholic Schools used to be, are appar- 
ently quite ready to dispense with them for the 
future; and the systematic exploitation of the griev- 
ance by the priesthood has now turned to their own 
serious hurt. Nor do we suppose that they will get 
much balm from the Papal Legate. Mgr. Merry del Val 
is said to be a very able diplomatist, but he repre- 
sents a Pope who has formally recognised modern 
democracy, and whose ideas are those of the nine- 
teenth century and not of pre-revolutionary France. 
The Canadian Bishops will be cautioned — 
temperately, of course, but none the less the caution 
will be a virtual reprimand. The priest has come 
into modern democratic politics elsewhere—in Brit- 
tany, for example. There, as in a recent election, 
he has come into sharp conflict with the civil 
authorities, and we can hardly suppose that his zeal 
will not be moderated presently by the advice of 
his acuter ecclesiastical superiors too. We in Eng- 
land see little of this conflict, because the English 
Catholic laity are a small body, and in Ireland 
priests and people have usually been united by 
political no less than by religious aims. But even 
the dullest Protestant can see a number of signs 
that Home Rule would never be Rome Rule—that 
the laity, while docile in purely religious matters, 
would make their politics for themselves, and not 
take them from their priests. We need not speak 
of the more palpable evidence of this furnished 
trom time to time by the divisions of the Irish 
Nationalists. But one point we may note. Just 
as in England the educated laity have secured a com- 
promise by which they can give their sons some of the 
benefits of an Oxford education, so in Ireland the 
conflict of lay and clerical claims to the control of 
the proposed Catholic University of Dublin shows 
that the claim of absolute sacerdotal control of the 
secular branches of education—a claim absolutely 
fatal to most of the qualities that make an education 
“‘ liberal ”’—is distinctly repudiated among Catholics 
whose Catholicism is above suspicion. And if that 
claim, which priests both of the Roman and Anglican 
communions so often describe as fundamental, is 
not accepted, still less are such insolent claims 
to political dictation as are put forward by the 
Quebec episcopate likely to be accepted anywhere. 
“‘Sacerdotalism ” can only flourish either when the 
people are desperately ignorant—as they once were 
in Quebec—or when they are united with their 








spiritual advisers by common political aims. And 
the fact that otherwise there is this division between 
the mass of religious laity and the ultra-clerical 
clergy affords a very strong reason—to those who 
wish to mitigate the rigours of ultra-denominational 
education—for leaving the Catholic University ques- 
tion in Ireland to be settled by an Irish Parliament. 








FINANCE. 

YHE market was surprised on Tuesday by an 
official announcement that the Argentine 
Government has resolved to resume the payment 
of the full interest on its debt from July next. It 
may be in the recollection of our readers that for 
the three years immediately following the Baring 
crisis the Argentine Government was unable to pay 
the interest in cash, substituting bonds for money. 
In 1893 an agreement was entered into between the 
Argentine Government and the Rothschild Com- 
mittee, acting for the bondholders, in accordance 
with which the interest upon all the bonds but two 
was reduced for five years, and on the two remain- 
ing loans—the Five Per Cents of 1886 and the Funding 
loan—one per cent. interest was suspended for five 
years; in the sixth year the full interest on 
these loans was to be paid, and the suspended 
interest was to be made good as far as_ the 
money would allow. In the seventh year 
the full interest on all the loans was to be paid. 
The Argentine Government has now decided to 
reduce the term from five to four years. In the 
fifth year, beginning next July, it will pay the full 
5 per cent. on the ‘86 loan, the full 6 per cent. on the 
Funding loan, the reduced interest on the other 
loans, and the surplus will be laid out in paying the 
suspended interest on the ‘86 loan, and what remains 
will go to make good the suspended interest on the 
Funding loan. Naturally, there has been a marked 
rise in the Argentine market, the 1886 and the 
Funding loans leading. But though the feeling in 
the City is decidedly better, there is still little 
doing outside the Argentine departments. The 
action of the United States Senate regarding the 
Arbitration Treaty, the very Protectionist charac- 
ter of the new Tariff Bill, and the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Trans-Missouri Traffic 
Association Case have made a very bad impres- 
sion here and stopped all inclination to invest in 
American securities. Foreign Government Bonds 
have been fairly well supported in Paris throughout 
the week, but home securities have been rather 
neglected. The prices are exorbitantly high, and, 
besides, people are calculating that if hostilities 
were to break out on the Continent, there would cer- 
tainly be a decline in all departments of the Stock 
Exchange. In the meantime, trade continues very 
satisfactory, as the railway traffic returns, the re- 
venue returns, and the market reports all show. 
At the same time, the American Tariff Bill has 
checked American buying of manufactured goods; 
the Belfast linen market is especially affected, and 
the Yorkshire woollen market has also suffered, 
though not so much. On the other hand, Americans 
have been buying raw materials of manufacture on 
a large scale, particularly wool. French and German 
manufacturers are complaining even more loudly. 
It is said that the American buying of woollen goods 
upon the Continent has greatly fallen off during the 

past month or so. 

The end of the quarter and the financial year has 
not had as great an effect upon the Money Market 
as it usually has. In ordinary years, so much money 
is transferred in February and March from the other 
banks to the Bank of England that the open market 
is to a great extent denuded of supplies, rates rise, 
and there has to be much borrowing from the Bank of 
England. This year rates have improved very little, 
and the Bank of England has doneamuch smaller busi- 
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ness than formerly. This is partly due, no doubt, to 
the check given by political apprehension to all kinds 
of new enterprise, and partly it is the result of the 
large payments out of the Exchequer. For some 
reason or other the payments to contractors have 
been delayed, and during the last four or five days 
of the financial year these payments were excep- 
tionally great, and so tended to relieve the market. 
Next week the interest on the National Debt will be 
paid, and will still further increase the supply in 
the open market. Therefore, the probability is 
that the rates of interest and discount will fall 
away even further. The Silver Market is very weak. 
People fear that the Japanese Government will 
call in and sell a portion of the silver pieces now in 
circulation when it begins to prepare actively for the 
adoption of the gold standard ; and the depression in 
the United States induces the mine-owners there to 
sell the metal freely. Although there is still much 
stringency in the Indian Money Market, the India 
Council has not been very successful this week in the 
sale of its drafts. It offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 40 lacs, but the applications amounted to only 
264 lacs, and the actual sales were less than half as 
much. Afterwards, however, it sold a moderate 
amount by private contract. There is, as yet, no sign 
of any relaxation of the stringency in India. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y,.—The appearances in the East are 
not so favourable this morning. If one were to 
judge merely by the telegrams in the newspapers 
and the debate in Parliament last night, one would 
be driven to the conclusion that the autocratic 
Powers in the Concert have regained their ascend- 
ancy, and that nothing but coercion for Greece was 
the remedy they were applying to the open sore. 
This, however, would not only be lamentable in 
itself, but would be a distinct breach of good faith 
on the part of Lord Salisbury. One must believe, 
therefore, in spite of depressing appearances, that the 
removal of the Turkish troops from Crete is really 
being pressed for, and that this end, and the conse- 
quent liberation of Crete from the Sultan's control, 
will before long be achieved. But all will be changed, 
and changed for the worse, if the Greeks should 
plunge into war on the Macedonian frontier. In 
that case they would not liberate Crete, but they 
would bring upon Europe in general, and upon the 
Christians of Turkey in particular, the gravest 
disaster. 

Lord Salisbury had two prolonged interviews 
with M. Hanotaux in Paris yesterday, and the Queen 
gave Mr. Gladstone an audience of a quarter of an 
hour at Cannes. Both items of news are distinctly 
satisfactory. It may be hoped that some good will 
arise from the conference between the English 
Premier and the French Foreign Minister; whilst 
the Queen's brief but friendly interview with her 
old Minister at Cannes will gratify everybody. It is 
generally understood that Mr. Gladstone felt some 
disappointment, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Prince Charles of Denmark, at the fact that he had 
no opportunity of speaking to the Queen, although 
he had journeyed to London in response to her 
command. It is pleasant to think that this omission 
has now been repaired, and that in this year of 
Jubilee her Majesty has again had an opportunity 
of meeting her most illustrious subject and most 
devoted servant. Mr. Gladstone returns to Eng- 
land next week, and it is not at all likely that he 
will be in London again during the present season. 
At his age the functions of the Jubilee are naturally 
things to be avoided. 

Talking of the Jubilee, I must note that the rage 
for seats to view the Royal procession seems to be 
still growing rather than waning. As much as 
twenty-five guineas has been paid for single seats 








from which to see the Queen pass to St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Even the Clubs find themselves com- 
pelled to charge their members unusually high rates 
for the privilege of introducing ladies. In Pall Mall 
and St. James’s Street the Club tariff ranges from 
a guinea and a half at the staid Atheneum to five 
guineas at the Devonshire. These prices, of course, 
include the charge for an excellent luncheon vin 
con-pris. 

Every body is talking to-day of Mr. Chamberlain's 
bitter cross-examination of Mr. Schreiner, and there 
seems to be a general opinion that it is exceedingly 
ominous. Perhaps the Colonial Secretary will con- 
sent to show his hand at the banquet to Sir Alfred 
Milner this evening. Whatever Mr, Chamberlain's 
scheme may be, I believe that, in the opinion of 
those who are most intimate with South African 
affairs, the idea prevails that the turning-point in 
the proceedings of the Committee will be the pro- 
duction of the telegrams that passed between the 
Chartered Company’s agents in South Africa and 
their friends in England prior to the raid. Those 
telegrams have been called for by Mr. Labouchere, 
but it is understood that various difficulties are 
being raised in order to prevent their production. 
As those who have raised suspicions against Mr. 
Chamberlain in connection with the raid profess 
that the evidence of his complicity, which they allege 
exists, is to be found in these telegrams, it is obviously 
unfair to the Colonial Secretary that any obstacle to 
their production before the Committee should be 
raised. 

Sunday.— Lord Salisbury’s departure for the 
Riviera in the middle of a grave international 
crisis puzzles his supporters so much that they are 
propagating the theory that the real object of his 
journey was not to obtain a few weeks’ rest at 
Beaulieu, but to have a conference with M. 
Hanotaux. It seems a far-fetched notion, but un- 
doubtedly the meeting in Paris on Friday was one 
of great significance, and it may prove to be the 
starting-point of a new stage in the history of 
the Eastern Question. At present the humane 
policy of the English Government does not seem 
to be making much headway in the European 
Concert, and unless the Powers act more energetic- 
ally in the matter of the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from Crete, we may really see the English 
navy used, not to secure freedom for the Cretans, 
but to keep them under the yoke of the Sultan. 

Mr. Chamberlain's speech at the Milner banquet 
last night had about it the full Jingo flavour. There 
is a story current in the high quarters of politics 
that the Cabinet has been very seriously divided 
upon the South African Question, and that the 
Colonial Secretary’s warlike schemes have been 
frustrated by the action of a majority of his col- 
leagues. Itis said that his severe cross-examination 
of Mr. Schreiner was inspired by a wish to convince 
his recalcitrant fellow-Ministers of the obstinacy of 
Mr. Kruger, and of the extent to which the London 
Convention has been disregarded by the Boer 
Government. His speech yesterday evening was 
an unmistakable declaration of his resolve to have 
no federation of South African Republics and to 
maintain the absolute supremacy of Great Britain 
in that part of the world. 

I hear that the prolonged and very fatiguing 
ceremonial to be observed on Jubilee Day was by 
no means initiated or even desired by the Queen. 
Her Majesty would have been glad to confine her- 
self to a much shorter and less trying ordeal. But 
Ministers were resolved to make the Jubilee the 
occasion of a great “ Imperial” demonstration, and 
the Queen has yielded to their wishes, with some 
natural reluctance due to her knowledge of her lack 
of physical strength. 

Monday.—The portents in the East are less 
favourable than ever to-day. Both Greece and 
Turkey seem to be getting out of hand, and in 
the meantime the Concert is apparently losing its 
grip upon the situation. The whole position of 
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affairs is dangerous and discreditable, and the dis- 
credit must be shared by all nations and all parties. 
There is little need to moralise, however. The 
ordinary observer can only stand aside and watch 
and wait, but terrible is the responsibility resting 
on those who have practically transferred the 
power of making war to the hands of the revo- 
lutionary mob of Athens. 

Tuesday.—The proceedings in the House of 
Commons last night were distinctly lively, always 
excepting the interval devoted to the discussion of 
the Irish financial question. It is the misfortune of 
Mr. Curzon that he gives offence even when he 
intends none, and he succeeded in rousing an almost 
wild feeling of anger by his manner of replying to 
the questions put from the Opposition benches on 
the subject of Greece. The debate that came on at 
a late hour of the evening on the same subject did 
not help matters forward; it only served to show 
how strong the feeling is in Parliament and how 
keen the division between the Ministry and the 
Opposition. Sir William Harcourt’s refusal to move 
a direct vote of censure upon the Government has 
given offence to the more advanced Radicals, and 
Mr. Philip Stanhope last night, copying the tactics 
of Mr. Labouchere on Friday, really tried to take 
the place of leader of the Opposition on this 
question. There seems to be an increasing dis- 
position to raise the question of Lord Salisbury’s 
absence from England at so critical a juncture; 
but I do not imagine that any direct attack upon 
the Prime Minister, who is notoriously in bad 
health, is likely to be made. 

I believe there is a wide-spread feeling among 
the Radicals in favour of Mr. Whittaker’s amend- 
ment on the Irish financial question. 

Wednesday.—The absolute want of leadership 
seems to be the most striking feature of the political 
situation. On the Opposition benches in the House 
of Commons gentlemen like Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Philip Stanhope are fully prepared to assume the 
part of Commander-in-Chief; but their aspirations 
do not seem to be altogether popular either with 
the first bench or back benches. Among the Minis- 
terialists the lack of leadership is infinitely greater 
than on the other side of the House. Mr. Balfour is 
shrilly peevish—as was the case again last night— 
whenever he has to answer a question about foreign 
affairs; but nobody seems to be taking a lead on 
behalf of the Government, and the followers of 
Ministers are left in a state of helpless bewilder- 
ment. All this is very bad; but things look still 
worse when one turns one’s eyes to the East. The 
diplomatists are still floundering helplessly, though 
I gather that some progress has been made towards 
getting the Turk out of Crete during the last few 
days. The unhappy admirals who have to do the 
unpleasant business of coercion cannot get any dis- 
tinct instructions from their respective Govern- 
ments, and the demagogue is triumphant in Crete. 
As for Athens, it is the mob which is in the as- 
cendant, and the King and his Ministers are for 
the moment no more than puppets in the hands of 
the populace—truly a melancholy spectacle. 

The South Africa Committee did not gain very 
much fresh light by the inquiry yesterday, but the 
feeling that has been aroused by the speeches of 
Mr. Chamberlain is not subsiding, and the meeting 
at the Cape, which is reported to-day, will only 
intensify the uneasiness. There may be “ nothing in 
it,” but the fact remains that an almost universal 
belief prevails that the Colonial Secretary is bent 
upon taking strong measures for the assertion of 
British supremacy in South Africa, and that if he 
has not yet committed the country to any decisive 
step it is simply because he has been held in check 
by some of his more prudent colleagues. 

Thursday. — The newspapers this morning 
bestow loud praise upon Mr. Lecky for his speech 
on the Irish taxation question yesterday after- 
noon. Praise, however, did not seem to be given 


to the speech by those Members of Parliament 








who listened to it. On the contrary, it was 
freely denounced as feeble and ineffective, like 
most of Mr. Lecky's utterances since he entered Par- 
liament. As for to-day’s newspaper commendations, 
they were confidently predicted last night on the 
ground which Lord Palmerston used to take up in 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. ‘‘These writing 
fellows always stick together,” he was wont to 
remark when the evidence of contemporary authors 
was cited against the Baconian hypothesis; and 
there are a good many Members of Parliament 
who see in newspaper commendation of Mr. Lecky 
and other members of the craft of letters who have 
taken to politics, nothing more than this feeling of 
professional sympathy. The division on the Irish 
Question was a remarkable one, and furnished proof 
of the fact that on this question at least the ordinary 
party lines have been obliterated. The debate 
itself afforded melancholy proof of the extremes to 
which certain members of the Irish party are pre- 
pared to carry their personal likes and dislikes. 

Lord Kimberley well deserves the compliment he 
received at the National Liberal Club last night. 
His announcement of the policy of the leaders of the 
Opposition with regard to the question of a vote of 
censure on the Government will strike most people 
as indicating a very sound and sensible conclusion. 
But despite his plain declaration that the leaders of 
the party will not move a vote of censure unless the 
Government takes definite action of which the 
country disapproves, I see that Mr. Labouchere in 
the réle of leader is preparing to challenge the 
Ministerial action on Friday night. The invective 
which Truth in other days was wont to lavish upon 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery has now been 
transferred to the “front-bench men” in the House 
of Commons. It will be curious to watch its effect. 

Mr. Chamberlain—who has apparently got a new 
cause of offence against the Transvaal in the imper- 
tinence of young Lieutenant Eloff—made a speech 
thoroughly characteristic of his most heroic style 
at the Colonial Dinner last night. Time was when 
Mr. Chamberlain, if he was not positively and 
avowedly a “ Little Englander,’ was at least some- 
thing very like one. Now, however, he is the 
biggest and most bouncing of Imperialists. It is 
said by his friends that the dream of his life is the 
establishment of a great National party—National 
in the largest sense of the word—which is to in- 
clude the people of Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and which is to have as its leader and oracle the 
Member for West Birmingham. It was in the 
direction of the formation of this party that his 
speech last night evidently moved. It has been 
suggested in more than one quarter that the 
Colonial procession on Jubilee Day will not be com- 
plete if it does not include the Colonial Secretary, 
riding in state in a gilded coach, and attended by 
the obsequious proconsuls who carry out his will in 
different portions of the globe. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the suggestion is one the appro- 
priateness of which is fully recognised by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. 

Friday.—As the week draws to a close, we are 
left without any sort of clue to the exit from the 
labyrinth in which Europe is now involved. The 
story of the bombardment of the Cretans by the 
Camperdown is melancholy reading. The Cabinet 
yesterday may have had nothing to do with Eastern 
affairs, though it is difficult to know how Ministers 
can meet just now to discuss any other question. 
But it is at least certain that, whether Crete 
or South Africa were the subject of discussion, the 
Prime Minister’s absence from London is a grave 
disadvantage to the country. In some quarters 
it is believed that his temporary retirement to the 
Riviera portends a more permanent withdrawal 
from public affairs. But that, 1 imagine, is a mere 
speculation, and is not based on any positive know- 
ledge of what is happening behind the scenes. In 
the event of Lord Salisbury’s retirement, his suc- 
cessor would undoubtedly be the Duke of Devonshire. 
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Some importance is attached to the visit of the 
Dowager Empress of Russia to Copenhagen. But it 
must be remembered that the time for the decision 
of events by “family councils” is past. It is the 
populace which now rules in Athens. 








SIXTY YEARS OF MANNERS. 





HE charm of Sir Algernon West’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century on “Social Changes During 
the Queen’s Reign” is his zest in recounting the 
revolution in manners which he has witnessed since 
the Coronation. Here is none of the querulous 
piping of the second “ Locksley Hall.” The social 
customs of sixty years since are not vaunted as the 
perfection of nobility and refinement; nor are the 
usages with which we now maintain a decent show 
of civilisation condemned as vulgar and immoral, 
Sir Algernon West is not one of those writers whose 
judgment is warped by an affectation of the pic- 
turesque, and who look to the past for all the 
graces of life which have been extinguished by 
the sordid hand of a spreading democracy. He 
does not regret the time when London “ Society” 
was so small that Lady Palmerston wrote all her 
invitations with her own hand; nor is he moved to 
indignant protest because he has “lived to see the 
day when a youthful scion of a noble and distin- 
guished house produced from his pocket at dinner a 
sample bundle of silks to show how cheaply they 
could be bought at his establishment.” Such an 
incident would have furnished Ouida with a year’s 
rhetoric. Think of a family, whose greatest pro- 
genitor probably figured at Runnymede, reduced 
to touting in dry goods at the dinner-table! 
Sir Algernon does not regard this as a symptom 
of degradation. He might even tolerate in 
actual life the young man of Mr. Pinero’s bril- 
liant comedy, who is invited to the best houses 
because he is a collector of mechanical toys. 
It is true that in the old days nobody ever 
mentioned “poverty or digestion,’ money or 
commerce in fashionable circles; but it does not 
appear that the conversation was always more 
practical than the sample bundle of silks, or wittier 
than Mr. Bartley Levan’s clockwork dolls. Sir 
Algernon assures us, indeed, that the “daring and 
originality” of social intercourse nowadays are 
infinitely preferable to the “commonplaces and 
conventionalities ” which reigned in his youth, though 
it is no longer considered a stroke of humour for 
a Foreign Office clerk to steal a bishop's hat in 
the open street, and repair to his clerkly duties 
next day with this symbol of the Established 
Church on his head. 

The “daring and originality” of our own times can- 
not be sufficiently appreciated without Sir Algernon 
West’s reminder that in his young days the most in- 
timate friends, even kinsmen and kinswomen, did not 
venture to address one another by their Christian 
names. One lady nearly lost her reputation by in- 
fringing this rule in a letter which was found by a 
scandalised executor amongst some eminent man’s 
papers. The Duke of Portland, meeting his sister, 
Lady Charlotte Greville, observed, “ How is your 
Ladyship this morning?” and she replied, “I am quite 
well, I am obliged to your Grace.” Where is this 
monumental politeness now? From Ouida’s latest 
chronicles of the British aristocracy we learn that 
the son of a duke is known in the bosom of his 
family as “ Cocky,” and that his captivating wife is 
addressed by all and sundry as “ Mouse.” Nobody 
is “ obliged to your Grace” any more. Wives scatter 
Christian names with reckless profusion. One of 
Mr. Pinero’s aristocratic ladies calls her husband 
“Bob” before all the world; and though they are 
both well on in years they exchange endearments 
even in the drawing-room. Once upon a time no 
Woman ever ventured to drive alone to the door 
of a club; and a man who wished to dine with 





his wife in the coffee-room of a hotel was told 
by the landlord that respectability demanded the 
presence of a third person. So different is the 
point of view now that the presence of a third 
person might sometimes be regarded as a grave 
indiscretion. On the other hand, we have lost that 
headstrong taste for wine which used to prolong 
patrician dinners from eight o’clock in the evening 
till breakfast time next day. Smoking has pre- 
vented the bottle from making the circuit of the 
clock. The cigarette as a social reformer will sur- 
prise some old-fashioned persons who denounce 
tobacco as one of the curses of the age. Fanat- 
ical teetotallers will not admit that people 
drink less because they smoke more; and there 
are moralists who would rather shut up the 
tobacconist than the publican. Sir Algernon 
West does not intervene in any of these va- 
garies of controversy. He remarks placidly that, 
whatever may be said against smoking, it is better 
than the filthy habit of taking snuff. This com- 
parative method of sociology is exasperating to the 
idealist who wants to abolish something; but who 
would hesitate now between snuff and the cigarette ? 
Even the pipe is more ennobling than the snuff-box ; 
and if postry be any index to the refinement of 
manners, snuff must yield to Calverley’s triumphant 
lay on the times and seasons when tobacco is most 
precious :— 
“Sweet when the morn is grey, 
Sweet when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch; and at break of day 
Possibly sweetest.” 


It is comforting to know that although we are 
more original and daring than our grandfathers, we 
are a good deal more moral. Swearing has declined 
with drinking; after-dinner stories, Sir Algernon 
thinks, are more spiritual than of old; and, in 
spite of the freedom of general conversation and 
the audacity of our fiction, the moral tone is higher. 
Some oracles are not of this opinion. They see 
nothing but laxity both of speech and conduct; 
they yearn for the restraints of a bygone genera- 
tion, though it enjoyed some startling liberties of 
its own. Sir Algernon West quotes a remark of 
Mr. Charles Villiers that human nature is pretty 
much the same in all ages; and a close observer 
of that side of London life which is so vividly 
painted in Mr. Robert Hichens’s “Flames,” may 
have some misgivings about the ratio of moral 
progress. But our optimist who began observing at 
the Coronation is as sure of the improvement of 
morals as of the change in the standard of pronuncia- 
tion. Educated people no longer say “ goold” and 
“cowcumber” and “yaller.’ We might add that 
they are even turning so old an institution as the 
“Darby” into the Derby. Moreover, as Sir Algernon 
says, “ everybody is clean,” for do not all the hoard. 
ings proclaim the age of soap? At the beginning of 
her Majesty’s reign, the habit of cleanliness was 
apparently a fad. All this testimony to the growth 
of worth, collective and individual, is very grati- 
fying; and if anybody has any reservations to make, 
the least he can do is to bear witness to the spread 
of taste by keeping them to himself. 








THE PLACE OF BALLIOL COLLEGE 
IN THE STATE. 





HE interesting dinner given last week to Sir 
Alfred Milner by his contemporaries and 
friends inevitably reminds one how large a place is 
filled in public life by the ancient and famous 
foundation created by “the far-sighted intellect 
and piety of John de Balliol and Devorgilla, his 
wife.” It is not that Balliol College is particularly 
large or particularly beautiful or particularly rich. 
In numbers it is, of course, far exceeded by Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whose swollen lists surpass in 
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quantity —and perhaps in quality do not fall far 
behind — those of any other single college in 
the country. In wealth it cannot compete, 
even among Oxford colleges, with Christ Church 
or Brasenose or St. John’s. In beauty it is not 
only unfit to name with buildings of acknowledged 
loveliness like Magdalen, but even compares un- 
favourably with most of its neighbours’ in 
the town which it adorns. In tutors and fellows 
it has long been notoriously undermanned. In 
Oxford politics it has had to face more than once 
formidable combinations, formed with the avowed 
purpose of breaking the ascendency which it enjoys. 
The sons whom it bas sent out to rule in other 
colleges have not scrupled to conspire in the interest 
of their new connections against the mother to 
whom they owe their academic birth. But still 
Balliol holds among the colleges of England the 
same position as the Atheneum holds among English 
clubs. And still one finds, on memorable occasions, 
when distinguished Englishmen foregather to cele- 
brate succeges, that many of the most distinguished 
of those present are bound by old and unforgotten 
ties to the venerable corporation from which John 
Balliol derives a fame more lasting than his son's 
precarious crown. 

** Modesty,” Sir Alfred Milner tells us that Mr. 
Jowett taught, “modesty is only a virtue in a 
young man,” and an ancient college may perhaps be 
pardoned if it boasts of the worth of the men whom 
it has trained. Christ Church has hereditary honours 
of its own, and claims among them many distin- 
guished names, but in the two last generations Bal- 
liol hes been far more conspicuous for the honours 
that its sons have won. At the Bar it has been 
specially successful. A short while since it could 
boast, we believe, of no less than six judges on the 
English Bench; and though the last few years have 
lost it representatives like Lord Bowen in London 
and the old Lord President Inglis in the North, still 
Sir Francis Jeune among the judges and Sir Robert 
Reid within the Bar head no mean contingent of 
well-known Balliol men. Archbishop Tait and 
Archbishop Temple sat at the Balliol scholars’ table 
half a century and more ago. The first Lord 
Iddesleigh and the first Lord Peel were better known 
as commoners and Balliol men. Lord Lingen and 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff still, happily, survive 
among us to recall many a useful and honourable 
official career. Lord Cardwell and Lord Arthur 
Russell belonged to the ranks of public men who 
have already passed away. But among statesmen 
Balliol is now at least as strongly represented as 
it has ever been before. Lord Lansdowne and 
Sir Matthew Ridley endeavour to temper a Tory 
Cabinet with the traditions of a liberal education. 
Mr. Asquith—now, to the delight of every father, 
succeeded at the Balliol scholars’ table by his son— 
maintains those traditions with more force and 
fidelity upon the better side. Sir Alfred Milner, 
who dropped partisan politics when his views forced 
him to leave his party, stands only at the beginning 
of a great career. He has passed, in the witty 
saying of his old college friend, to “ where, beyond 
these voices, there is fixity of tenure,” and no man 
of our time, perbaps, at such an age and on so short 
experience, has established with equal fixity his 
tenure of his contemporaries’ esteem. Then, in a 
younger Oxford generation, we have those two 
assiduous apprentices of statesmanship who have 
studied the art at Westminster with the same 
persistent gravity as they once displayed at 
the Union Society and in the Balliol College clubs— 
Lord Portsmouth and Mr. St. John Brodrick. And 
in & younger generation still—for three or four 
years make a generation in these Oxford days—we 
have on the one side Sir Edward Grey, and on the 
other side Mr. George Curzon. One wonders whether 
the late Master of Balliol ever repeated to Mr. 
Curzon the advice he whispered in Sir Alfred 
Milner’s ear. But certainly in his Oxford days no 


undergraduate had greater cause for self-confidence 








than Mr. Curzon, for few men have ever equalled the 
superiority which in those days as a speaker he 
enjoyed. In walks of life less brilliantly conspicuous, 
the lists of recent Balliol men include names known to 
fame in diverse ways. There Arnold Toynbee taught 
austere enthusiasm. There Rennell Rodd learned 
the song that poets sing. There, in a cavernous 
room over a lonely archway, Anthony Hope stole 
from his steady reading the time to ponder Princess 
Osra’s loves. Within the University the influence of 
Balliol scholars, since drawn by better posts to other 
colleges—for the poverty of Balliol has too often 
made her a step-mother to her sons—is as strong as 
it is enviously regarded ; and though recent losses 
have wrought too many mournful changes in the 
college ranks, its ascendency remains unbroken, its 
list of honours unimpaired. 

No one will ever know, but no one, probably, will 
ever cease to speculate, how much of this remarkable 
success was due to the well-known and well-loved 
Master who, till recently, governed the college with 
a wise and tender despot’s sway. There is no doubt, 
we think, that Mr. Jowett aimed at making Balliol 
a school for statesmen, and that he coveted for his 
college a great influence in the world. But 
three special characteristics Balliol has for long 
enjoyed, to which it probably owes more 
than to the character of any single Head—its 
Scotch connection, its poverty, and its toleration. 
To its old Scottish traditions, still kept up by 
the bursaries which bring it lean and thoughtful 
students yearly from the North, it owes many of 
its best scholars, and, it may be, certain elements 
of rugged independence too. To the comparative 
poverty of many of its members it owes a sim- 
plicity of tone and an air of strenuous exertion 
which penetrate and modify for useful purposes even 
the native luxury of Oxford life. To the wide tolera- 
tion with which it welcomes men of every race and 
every creed—Jew and Gentile, Persian and Armenian, 
Frenchmen, Americans, Egyptians, and Hindoos—it 
owes, perhaps, a certain amount of superficial obloquy, 
and a large amount of interest, of influence, and of 
strength. The existence of these diversities within 
the precincts of an English college effectually pre- 
vents that narrowness of outlook and that uni- 
formity of type which our public schools foster, 
and which so many of our colleges maintain. Balliol, 
unlike most places of education, actually succeeds in 
many cases in supplanting prejudices with ideas. The 
angularity, the insularity, of its undergraduates 
yields to the contact with new views and new con- 
ditions. Their originality—if they show any in a 
college which is nothing if not original—finds itself 
developed rather than suppressed. It is surely char- 
acteristic of the college that a few years since two 
Balliol men should have been arrested for relieving 
refractory Irish tenants, and that a Balliol man 
should be leading a contingent of insurgents in 
the wars of Crete to-day. Such action may be 
immature or mischievous, but it helps to indicate 
that Balliol does not make its men humdrum; and 
that, in a country where schoolboys’ education is 
still conducted on a narrow system, is a distinction 
worthy of respect. No one who within the last 
thirty years has known Oxford or Oxford men, will 
grudge to Balliol the homage which its alumni, 
perhaps too ostentatiously, demand. No one who 
cherishes in English statesmen the gifts of wide 
sympathies and intellectual freedom, will wish to 
see the influence of Balliol broken or lessened in 
the high places of the State. 








A LOST ART. 





HERE is so little tender personality and in- 
dividuality, nowadays, about the common 
things of daily life. Everything and everybody 
seem to be “turned out in lots.” In many houses 
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the furniture represents, not the taste of the owner, 
but that of the upholsterer who contracted to “do 
it” for so much, and who supplies, to those who 
require them, even ancestral portraits. Everything 
must be done as hurriedly as possible, and with as 
little trouble as may be, so there is small leisure left 
for the sweet old-fashioned graces and manners of 
life ; and conspicuous among these lost treasures is 
the fine art of housekeeping. Not the mere ordering 
of dinners, and the determination that the ex- 
penditure shall not exceed a certain amount, but 
that personal supervision of everything which went 
to make a household's comfort and dignity. 

When a woman's home was really her kingdom, 
when everything in that home bore the delicate 
print of that woman's sway, and was the expres- 
sion of the refinement of her taste, there must 
have been a flavour about the practical side 
of living which is now completely lost. The 
fair white linen, scented with cunning mixtures 
of sweet herbs, which has been handed down for 
generations, and was originally spun in the house; 
the quaint old screens and chairs, covered with 
finest needlework; the beautiful silk and linen 
counterpanes, which are heirlooms in most families 
to-day. All bore witness, not only to the deftness of 
her hands, but also to the sweet gravity of her mind, 
making it possible to devote real thought to what 
we consider such trivial matters. Housekeeping in 
all its many branches used to be practised by “ ladies 
of quality,” and was probably as much neglected by 
the middle classes then, as it is now by the generality 
of women of all sorts and conditions. In the present 
day the still-room only exists in large establish- 
ments; formerly it was as necessary in a gentle- 
man’s house as the “ withdrawing-room.” The ladies 
of the house there compounded, or superintended 
the compounding of, many wonderful confections, 
simple herb medicines and washes supposed to im- 
prove the complexion, besides dear old familiar 
scents, lavender, rosemary, and sweet-brier, the 
very mention of which brings back memories of a 
time almost forgotten, like the vague sweet odour 
still pervading some venerable blue jar once filled 
with pot-pourri, made by the hands of one’s great- 
grandmother. Now the pot-pourri probably comes 
from the Stores or Bond Street, and has an indescrib- 
able modern and mercantile aroma; and the old blue 
jar is gone, too. It “went in two” in the hands 
of the pert, befrizzled, up-to-date housemaid, and no 
one took the trouble to mend it, as it lacked intrinsic 
value, and we are too wise now for sentiment. 
Famous receipts were hereditary, part of the family 
documents, and were transmitted for generations; 
and various dishes and compounds were known as 
Lady Betty ——’s celebrated venison pasty, or 
“ Mistress Lettice ——’s swallow water” for “ curing 
the ague,” and many great families had dishes which 
were considered peculiar to them, by reason of the 
art with which they were made. 

No doubt we are in some ways a much busier 
race of women than our great-grandmothers were. 
We travel more, write more, talk more, clamour 
more, and generally fuss more than would have been 
eonsidered becoming in their day. We publicly 
discuss every kind of personal or impersonal griev- 
ance on platforms; we employ ourselves in airing 
our views, religious, political, scientific, and many 
difficult points in social ethics with which in former 
days women were not supposed to meddle. Then 
we have our social engagements. We think nothing 
of hurrying from England to Scotland or Ireland for 
the sake of one ball and a two days’ “shoot.” We 
pay months of visits; starting the end of July, we 
fly about the country until Christmas, except when 
we rush home to entertain a party ourselves; the 
consequence being that the house machinery does 
not run as smoothly, or with as much comfort to the 
guests, as might be desired. Or perhaps we are 
seized with the craze for “ travel,” and we embark 
on expeditions of enterprise, on our return writing 
some more or less veracious account of how we never 








slept in a realjbed for six weeks and had nothing to 
eat but sardines. Our sports also absorb a great 
part of our time. We hunt four days a week, or are 
absent on bicycle tours, golfing tournaments, or 
ladies’ cricket weeks; and some of us shoot, deer- 
stalk, fence, and even box. The women of the 
middle classes have, in their own way, just as many 
outside distractions, glee parties, chorus singings, 
practisings, cinderellas, tea-parties, and parochial 
festivities innumerable. 

All these, of course, are the energetic souls, but 
there is a large contingent of women who apparently 
do nothing. They are interested in nothing, they 
have not the opportunity for much social recreation, 
they are indifferent to religious or philanthropic 
causes, and even their own “ wrongs” do not move 
them. Yet neither do they turn to the old-fashioned 
and tender arts of home life. They and their house- 
holds live in habitual discomfort. If they give a 
dinner-party, either half the dinner is “sent in” or a 
cock is hired for the occasion, which no doubt 
accounts for those varnished mysteries called 
entrées, so frequently to be met with. 

We are always hearing of the difficulty of 
getting cooks, except to those blessed few who 
can afford first-rate chefs ; but no doubt the 
solving of the difficulty lies in our own hands. 
If only we gave a little more time, forethought, 
and real interest to this lost art, cooks would 
cease from troubling, and weary husbands and 
discontented guests would be at rest. 








ROYAL ACADEMY REFORM. 





SEE by an evening paper that the Royal 

Academy has referred the question of a reform 
in the organisation of its exhibitions to a committee. 
The annual increase in the number of pictures sent in 
for submission to the Hanging Committee has, under 
the present rules, become so great that the necessity for 
some change can no longer be ignored. “ Les peintres 
en général sont bétes,” says Gauthier, not without 
truth. Painters tend to be stupid, and they tend— 
disastrous combination !—to be kind ; they tend to be 
generous, unselfish, and intensely appreciative of 
what, by any stretch of indulgence, can be considered 
merits in the work of their fellow-craftsmen. The 
members of the Royal Academy form no exception 
to this rule. Secure, by their position, of at least a 
measure of success, and freed, by the constitution of 
the benefit club of which they have become members, 
from the more pressing terrors that poverty and sick- 
ness might have instore for themand their families, the 
amiable characteristics which they share with their 
less fortunate colleagues would only tend to be in- 
tensified. The whole legend of the Royal Academy 
as a band of art-ogres, determined to stamp out 
talent, is as purely journalistic and rhetorical as a 
speech in Hyde Park, and need not be discussed. 
The harm that the Royal Academy does to the cause 
of art, and to the lives of the artists of the country is 
incalculable. But it is harm that springs from the 
selfishness of a stupid generosity, and not at all, as 
is often suggested, from self-seeking or exclusiveness, 
either individual or collective. The Academicians 
persistently lower the standard of the art of the 
country by the indiscriminate bulk of their exhibi- 
tions, and they are constantly lowering their own 
standard by elections based on a hasty acclama- 
tion of what are ominously called “pictures of 
the year.” The acclamation is cemented by good- 
fellowship, and washed down with the champagne 
of congratulation, and one more duffer acquires 
the inalienable right to eight pictures on the line 
for the term of his natural life! I need not say 
that I use the word “duffer” in a relative sense, 
and on a plane that has already a certain altitude. 
I do not know of any elections to the Academy for 
which a prim facie case could not be made out ; but 
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the standard of election errs in being too low, and 
the perpetuity conferred should sometimes give 
pause to the forty, before they lightly take Tom, 
Dick, and Harry for better or for worse, to the 
lasting detriment of what, after all, still ranks as a 
respectable house. 

A counsel of perfection were to bid the Royal 
Academy take example by the constitution of the 
New English Art Club, whose membership confers 
no explicit right to exhibit, and whose members 
have been known, year after year, to have their 
pictures rejected, and have kept their tempers and 
remained members. It is clear that this system 
keeps up a certain salutary level in the contributions, 
and that it protects the Club almost entirely from 
the consequences of accidental or hasty elections. 
But I do not propose to trouble the Academy with 
counsels of perfection. I may demur constantly to 
the wisdom of their elections; but, as I have said 
above, members and associates have mostly attained 
a certain level of achievement, and, failing lapses 
that are so infrequent as to be negligeable, it is not 
mainly by the work of the members and associates 
that the Academy is injured. It is by the mass of 
work from outside which is welcomed, and which, 
like the Swiss hero his lances, the Academy takes in 
sheaves to its histrionic bosom. 

No man in his senses wants regularly to exhibit 
eight pictures a year in the Royal Academy, unless 
he be a pot-boiling portraitist who is doing a roar- 
ing trade, and who dare not make invidious dis- 
tinctions among his sitters. But my practical 
proposal is that the Academicians and Associates 
should leave their own privileges untouched. Public 
opinion and their own common-sense, their position 
and its responsibilities, will always prevent a large 
majority of the forty from exhibiting eight pictures 
each. But let them limit the outsiders to one or two 
pictures. I say this without forgetting that there 
are several men in the Academy who ought to be 
outside, and perhaps, half a dozen outside who 
ought to be in. But these are accomplished facts, 
and we have to work with materials as they are. 
A few judicious elections would in time set that 
right. The scandal of Mr. Whistler's position should, 
for the credit of the Art of the country, be removed 
as soon as possible. I doubt if you would find one of 
the forty who would not gladly acknowledge Mr. 
Whistler's unchallenged superiority over himself, 
and every one of his colleagues. The fact that Mr. 
Whistler finds relaxation in letter-writing and liti- 
gation is nothing to the point, nor need the forty 
fear that he would manage them as hard as he did a 
certain Society in Suffolk Street during his brief 
mount. They need not make him president. By 
electing him they would remove the only very grave 
neglect that can be brought against them to-day. 
They would earn the respect and gratitude of the 
whole artistic world, and wipe out a reproach for 
which history will certainly hold them, collectively 
and individually, responsible. 

The election of such leading outsiders as James 
Charles, William and Edward Stott, Strang, 
Lathangue, Warrener, should, and probably will, 
follow in due course; and it is probably not by leading 
artists of this calibre that you get eight pictures 
shot into Burlington House, and the labours of the 
Selecting Committee reduced to absurdity. Let the 
Academy hold the apple high! The conception of 
Burlington House, which would make of it an em- 
porium for all the painted canvas of the country, 
is not only destructive of the prestige of the Royal 
Academy, but it does incalculable harm by en- 
couraging futile ambitions. In the nature of the 
case, it is the Royal Academy which finds itself 
again, sooner or later, obliged to check those 
very careers for which it is, in a large measure, 
responsible. I have never met a lady or a gen- 
tleman who has not, at some time, exhibited in 
the Royal Academy. On the whole, the greatest 
severity in the enforcement of a high professional 
standard would inflict less pain than the present 











happy-go-lucky hospitality. As it is with the en- 
couragement afforded by the enormous facilities for 
exhibition, so is it with the schools. A student who 
is clever and industrious may almost keep himself 
for three years by prizes. But what then? In nine 
cases out of ten he is unfitted for any other career. 
The security, the encouragement, have been illusory ; 
and he would have been more kindly treated by 
absence of encouragement. If he has talent, he will 
battle through without being dry-nursed. If he 
hasn't, God help him at the end of his scholarships! 
The prize-pupils I have seen in my time would fill 
an interesting book. 

The Academy should be hung, like the New 
English Art Club, with not a picture which cannot 
be easily seen. There would be a great outcry. 
A paper or two would get up a little “corre- 
spondence,” and “agitate” for ten days. But 
what of that? The Academy is endowed and im- 
pregnable. It has no manner of duty or obligation 
to find place for anyone’s pictures. Its plain duty 
is rather the reverse. A policy of this kind steadily 
pursued for years would send nine futile painters 
out of ten to work for which they are better fitted. 
Nor do I believe the takings at the turnstiles would 
falloff. But Iadmit that, on the question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, I speak under correction, in the 
presence of the forty. I am, in this, off my own 
ground, and as unquestionably on theirs. gy p, 








THE DRAMA, 





“THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY.” 


SSUREDLY it is no masterpiece of constructive 
skill, this comedy of Mr. Pinero’s. The story, 
like the title itself—The Princess and the Butterfly, 
or, the Fantastics—is rather rambling. Its five 
acts might easily have been compressed into three, 
the first being superfluous and the second a sheer 
irrelevance. Moreover, as its atmosphere is per- 
petually changing, it lacks unity of impression. 
Beginning with cynicism and satire, it progresses 
through stages of irony and pathetic emotion to a 
conclusion purely idyllic. Then, no doubt, it is 
overloaded with detail. There! I have done 
my best to set down its defects at the outset, so 
that I may get them speedily out of the way and 
trouble myself no more about them. As a matter 
of fact, in the actual contemplation of the play on 
the stage, they troubled me not at all. From first 
to last the play captivated me. It had the charm— 
not the poetry, of course, not this, that, or the 
other quality, but the charm—of As You Like It. 
For, like that other delicious comedy, it is full of 
what one of Ibsen's old maids calls “ love-life.” 
Listen to the broken English of “that sweet Italian 
thing,” Fay Zuliani. ‘“ Dose who love deep never 
grow old, I have ’eard it said. Dey may die of age, 
but dey die young.” Listen to the Hungarian (I 
suppose the language is Hungarian) of the Princess 
Pannonia. “Ifju é6rikké a szerelim!”—*“ Love is 
ever young.” They both strike the keynote of the 
play, which propounds a question of love in relation 
to age, and solves it very pleasantly for all men who 
have to agree with Sir George Lamorant that “ after 
forty everything is absurd,” and for all women who 
have the Princess Pannonia’s reason for shrinking 
when injudicious friends offer presents of bangles 
carrying coins equal in number to the recipient’s 
years. Sir George, once a gay “butterfly” of 
fashion, now five-and-forty, disillusioned and rangé, 
and the Princess, left a widow of forty, after twenty 
years of married seclusion with an elderly hypo- 
chondriac, are fellow-sufferers. Their common 
malady is middle-age, regret for their lost youth. 
For much the same reason they are each thinking of 
flying from London to Paris. To the Princess 
“Paris is the middle-aged woman's paradise.” To 
Sir George it is—simply not London, which has 
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become for him merely a place of dead emotions. 
“My beloved London is full of ‘em,” he says. 
“ Piccadilly, Pall Mall, Bond Street—they are all 
paved with tombstones.” 

Sir George: ...Ob,ho! Vanitas vanitatum!/ Eheu ! fugaces 
—and all the rest of it. What is there left, for forty-five ? 

Princess: Why, I have thought that such moods are purely 
feminine moods. 

Sir G.: So have I, until recently; and now I’ve made the 
disecovery—a man is as human as a woman. 

Princess : As weak ? 

Sir G.: Upon my soul, I believe there isn’t much to choose 
between “em. Muchtochoose! They’re alike—absolutely alike. 
The same tide rises in both—rises, beats merrily against their ribs 
for a few years,and then ebbs. It’s an uncomfortable sensation, 
Princess, I can tell you—to hear the lapping of that tide as it 
turns within you and begins to go down. 


Why should they not console one another by 
marriage? That is Sir George's idea—a good, 
sensible, placid, middle-aged union. 

.. - Would it not be, in all ways, a suitable match? We 
both suffer—morbidly, fantastically, it may be, but we suffer. 
Should we not find, in each other,a cure? You dread being 
tempted to marry unwisely. No such temptation, I believe, is 
likely to befall me. But, at any rate, your honouring me as I 
propose would make both—safe. . . . As for passion, let us 
make ourselves believe that we would not be five-and-twenty if 
we could. Passion! My dear Laura, has it ever happened to 
you to stroll through a garden on the morning following a great 
letting-off of fireworks? Oh, the hollow, blackened shells! 
the spent cartridges trodden into the turf! We should at 
least be spared the contemplation of that. 


Hardly have the pair invented this precious 
little scheme when they discover that there is more 
“love-life” left in them than they had supposed. 
It falls to the Princess to make the discovery first, 
and she makes it with the help of a young diplomat, 
Edward Oriel. Edward, when she first makes his 
acquaintance, is a solemn prig. His aunt, Lady 
Ringstead, who regards him as a helpless orphan— 
because his father is writing a History of England, 
and “no man who is writing a History of England 
may be considered to be alive’’—deplores his care- 
lessness about such mundane matters as clothes. 
“T could wish that he would button his coat. And 
perhaps—perhaps I like to see the trouser conceal 
a little more of the boot.” But lo! in Paris all is 
changed. Edward buys Frangipani, and is never 
without a flower in his coat. Of course, the ex- 
planation is obvious. He has fallen in love with the 
Princess. What is more, she has fallen in love with 
him ; for he can (and does) say, “I love you! I love 
you! I love you!” with passion, while Sir George 
can only parrot it like a schoolboy saying his lesson. 

As for Sir George’s discovery, that comes to him 
through the impish young minx, Fay Zuliani. Fay 
is a protégée of Sir George’s—he had supposed her to 
be the natural daughter of his dead brother, though 
it turns out that she is not. Somebody describes 
her as “half maiden, half monkey”; for though 
Sir George has rescued her from the gutter, she is 
for ever playing the tricks she learnt, in all inno- 
cence, there—tricks that, as she says herself, are 
* not q'vite lady-like, eh?” One of these tricks is to 
steal out of the Princess’s house in the small hours 
to go, in a harlequin dress, to the Bal de l'Opéra. 
She is caught by Sir George, and the moment having 
a certain solemnity—the man being on the eve of 
fighting a duel (it matters not for what cause), and 
the girl learning that she has no claim on his pro- 
tection—the deeper emotions in each come to the 
surface. And so Sir George’s “love-life” is not 
over, either ! 

The end is foreseen. Sir George and the Princess, 
when it comes to the final decision as to their 
proposed middle-aged union, have, shamefacedly 
enough, to cry off. They have found out that the 
secret of preserving youth is to “love deep,” as Fay 
says. And so under the apple-blossom of Fontenay- 
sous-Bois, like the couples under the shade of melan- 
choly boughs in the Arden of the other comedy of 
“love-life,” they pair off for romance and dreams and 
—to use Stendhal’s accurate plural—“ les passions de 











l'amour.” “ Are you sane, all of you—any of you?” 
asks an elderly aunt, in bewilderment. “ Are you 
real? To me, you appear like dream-people and 
fantastic creatures.” 

So much for the romance, the “ love-life,”’ of the 
thing. Therein, to my taste, at any rate, lies the 
charm, the “ virtue,” of the play. But the cynicism 
and the satire with which it starts are very good, 
too, in their way; the little thumbnail sketches of 
the skittish young matrons, Mrs. St. Roche and Mrs. 
Sabiston; the scene at Mr. St. Roche’s rowdy party, 
where a crowd of grown-up noodles amuse them- 
selves with children’s toys, and a madam of the 
half-world (Sir George remembers her in connection 
with a wicked supper party as “the woman who 
poured the burgundy into the finger bowls”) is 
impudently brought in to meet the ladies. I spoke 
of Mr. Pinero’s superfluity of detail, but I am inclined 
to withdraw that objection when I think of the 
peculiar piquancy, the air of “ modernity,” which the 
details give to the play. The dumb-show scene, 
for instance, as the servants put out the lights in the 
St. Roche house, which shows us in a flash what are 
the unhappy relations of husband and wife in that 
household, though it has nothing in reality to do 
with the play, is a thing I should be sorry to miss; 
and the innumerable little touches of “local colour” 
(the careful closing of the jalousies, the tzigane 
orchestra, the very decoration of the ceiling), which 
show us we are in Paris and not in London, give me 
a distinct sensation of pleasure, for which I see no 
reason to blush. 

The acting, as one expects at the St. James’s, is 
careful all round ; indeed, on the first night it was a 
little too careful—careful to timorousness, There is 
the stately presence of Miss Julia Neilson, qui sent 
sa princesse d'une lieue (I suppose it is Mr. Pinero’s 
excursions into Hungarian and Italian that have 
provoked me into this jargon); there is Mr. Alex- 
ander to play Sir George as to the manner born; 
there is a little of Miss Rose Leclereq—I only wish 
there were a good deal of her—and there is an 
admirable little “ character” silhouette by that dia- 
bolically clever young actor, Mr.H. V. Esmond. Mr. H. 
B. Irving is so earnest, so painfully earnest, as young 
Oriel, that one feels sure that some day(when he has 
learnt to keep his face from twitching and one or 
two other little things) he will make an actor. But the 
great feature of the cast is the Fay Zuliani of Miss 
Fay Davis—good enough in the “ monkeying ” of the 
part, quite delightful in the “ maidening” of it. 
Altogether, this comedy of Mr. Pinero’s puts me in 
heart once more as to the future of the English 
theatre. One has a daring hope that it really has a 
future after all. And if that future should tend to- 
wards a revival of comedy—supposed to be as dead 
as a doornail (and so treated, by the way, in that 
“Essay on Comedy” of Mr. George Meredith’s which, 
by an odd coincidence, has been republished this 
week)—why, so much the better ! 

A BW 








PANAMA AND ITS LESSONS, 
Paris, March 31st. 

BOUT a dozen years ago an Englishman of the 
old school, long established in this country, let 

fall the remark : “I don’t know what has come over 
the French. Formerly they enjoyed the reputation 
of being a sober, saving, and laborious people. Now 
we see something very different.” In fact, a decade 
and a half ago we were, so to speak, at the bottom 
of the plane; materialism was rampant, and a great 
portion of French society wallowed in a Slough of 
Despond, to call it by its least offensive name. This 
state of society favoured the production of, and 
culminated in, what has been called “the greatest 
swindle of modern times.” The scandals of Panama 
have come up again in a more acute form than they 
have ever yet presented, and one is tempted to repeat 
with Edouard Drumont, “ C'est la fin d'un monde.” 
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It is indeed the end of a world, the collapse of a 
society. When one reflects how easily all this 
might have been stopped, nipped in the bud, when 
the presence of the corrupter was almost daily 
signalled in the lobbies of the Palais Bourbon, the 
question arises, Where was justice in those days? 
Probably following the trail of some other now 
forgotten scandal; at any rate, no obstacles were 
placed in the way of the bribers. Something of the 
same kind is believed to have gone on during the 
passage of the 1892 Tariff Bill. I have had con- 
fidences on this episode which were related to me 
by one of the participators in the work of winning 
votes, without any apparent suspicion of any 
illegality or even irregularity in the procedure. 

All this bevokens a low state of morality, a 
considerably worse clat d’dine than the perpetra- 
tors of the “seize Mai,” a piece of iniquity 
concerning which our souls waxed righteously 
indignant twenty years ago. It is, perhaps, well 
to remember that unlikes cannot be compared 
—that the corruption of a score or so of poli- 
ticians ought not to be placed in the balance 
with a movement to secure peace and power 
by means which were equally repugnant to the 
conscience of the people. But, nevertheless, 
we cannot forget that no taint of personal cor- 
ruption was ever attached to the names of the 
men who urged Marshal MacMahon to pursue a course 
which brought no advantage either to himself or to 
his country. Times have changed in the last twenty 
years, and men have changed with them, not alto- 
gether for the better. In the days of the much- 
maligned Versailles National Assembly, there were 
no Artons known in the lobbies of that Royal Palace 
Theatre converted into a parliament house. A 
sitting like that of last Monday could not have been 
conceived then. This was, indeed, a satire on civili- 
sation, a stigma on representative institutions. Had 
Renan been still alive he might have added—“ the 
bankruptcy of Liberalism.” To see one after another 
of the mandatories of the people—some of them occu- 
pying, or who had occupied, a foremost place in the 
Councilsof the State—come forward at the Tribune to 
protest their innocence against disgraceful accusa- 
tions was surely one of the most painful experiences 
it has ever fallen to the lot of the chronicler to 
record. The occasion was enhanced by the presence 
of a brilliant assemblage of spectators, who followed 
the proceedings with almost breathless interest. 
Had the seats been put up to auction for the outside 
public, I daresay a box might have fetched almost 
the price of a Jubilee window. Clovis Hugues, the 
poet of the Marseillaise, waxed lyrical as he asserted 
his innocence in tones of what used to be called 
transpontine melodrama; although he had owned 
privately to having been guilty of an ode in honour of 
Panama, in order to do something to justify his situa- 
tion as representative of a maritime constituency ! 
Monsieur Goirand, that type of the perfect solicitor, 
whose irreproachable professional exterior seemed 
of itself sufficient to confute the possibility of the 
ridiculous charge brought against him of having 
accepted a bribe from the hands of Arton of 
6,000 francs, found himself compelled to protest 
against the unsupported accusation of the con- 
victed felon. The respected lawyer did not 
repeat at the Tribune the story which is related 
privately, that he had been offered 100,000 francs 
not to deliver the speech in which he exposed the 
malpractices of the Panama Company on July 18th, 
1888 As M. Goirand truly said, in ordinary 
times he could have disdained to notice such an 
imputation, but, he added, “it is no news to anybody 
that we are not living in ordinary times.” Never 
before has the spectacle been witnessed of accused 
and accuser being placed on the same footing, when 
the one is a self-acknowledged swindler, and the 
other stands at the head of an honourable profession. 
Were no such distinction to be made, as this eminent 
legal authority well said, “ politics would become 
the lowest of careers, scarcely worthy of tempting 





the ambition of people who have nothing to lose.” 
M. Rouvier followed in an impassioned harangue 
which made the ears of his colleagues tingle, if it 
did not make all their hearts burn. It was a mag- 
nificent effort, but it was not parliamentary. 

The English listener feit himself transported a 
thousand miles from the halls of Westminster. The 
case of M. Rouvier is peculiar; far be it from me to 
attempt to fathom it. Is it not written in the 
chronicles of the abortive Commission of Inquiry, 
which it is proposed to exhume three months 
hence ? Almost alone among the applauding majority 
M. Ribot sat motionless, not raising a finger or 
betraying a sign of emotion. What might be pass- 
ing through the mind of the ex-President of the 
Council, on whom devolved the ungrateful task of 
exposing the initiatory scandals of Panama? It 
would have been interesting to know, but indiscreet 
to ask. Whether M. Rouvier has closed his account 
with the country in this business, it was evident 
that he carried the House with him. But the Cham- 
ber, like woman, often varies; and who knows? 
If he erred, he erred for the good of the State, or 
what he thought to be the public advantage. 

The case of Henri Maret was the most painful 
of all. Rumour tends to make the case against 
this man, who has long been a shining light of 
the Radical party and its Press, very black indeed. 
And yet I seem still to hear his words of in- 
dignant protestation as, with all appearance of 
sincerity, he declared :—‘‘ Never have I failed in 
my honour; never have I sold my vote; and 
never have I received a ‘sou’ from any company 
for any purpose, to make a report or to give a vote. 
I have spoken, gentlemen. Pronounce your sen- 
tence.” The man who uttered these words had a 
look of outraged dignity, of one whose feelings had 
been cut to the quick, but who could yet say that 
he “stepped down from the Tribune with a broken 
heart but a clear conscience, confident in the issue.” 








A LOVER OF FRANCE, 


I,—1875. 


ow little boy clasped his volume of Michelet 

closely to his brown velvet jacket as he ran 
down the centre path of the pattern-garden of a 
weather-beaten manor-house which looked Jacobean. 
His blue eyes were full of the disappointment which 
is the chief guerdon that life gives to the sensitive 
child, and his favourite columbines nodded purple 
and rose-coloured heads at him in vain. A scent of 
hay came over the privet hedges from the meadows 
of the home farm, and two stag-beetles sniffed it 
from the brown edge of a tile which a gardener’s 
lad had dropped on the path overnight. But Kenric’s 
little mind was fixed upon the ideal, and the real 
was for the nonce associated in his consciousness 
with the idea of misfortune only. This was a great 
gain to the pair of beetles, who had a provincial 
horror of change, and no longing for life in an 
emptied match-box. 

Many are the dreams of the romantic child, but 
is not the average British father usually equal to 
the task of dispelling them all? The dream that 
Kenric had most cherished was a dream of growing 
up in France, of mingling his young yearnings—for 
some life more richly coloured than that of a Lin- 
colnsbire country squire—with the national impulses 
of a people supremely open to every appeal of the 
artistic instincts. And this morning of a late June 
in his north-eastern county, when the Tennysonian 
ridge of long wolds began to take on a less misty 
outline against the sky than usual, and the valley 
fields alternately flashed and gloomed as light bars 
of cloud swept lazily over the sun, Kenric’s wish 
had been finally denied him. When he reached the 
larch plantation for which he was bound, even the 
sight of some vervains, trying to look like ordinary 
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wildflowers, and all the more easily convicted 
of being conscious of their magical place in early 
British life, did not console him. What were they 
compared with the red and orange blossoms which 
he dreamed of as brocading with colour the rich 
turf of the battlefields of Touraine, or the strange 
deathly flowers which he had read of as jewelling the 
western marshes of Saintonge? As he threw himself 
upon one of the dry patches of ground which lay 
between the softly-sighing trees of the plantation— 
first carefully resting his volume of Michelet upon a 
clump of stray privet—the tears poured forth at 
the keenness of his perception of disappointment. 
The boy’s nursery governess was not far wrong 
when she said that his curious longing for France 
had literally taken possession of the child’s brain to 
an alarming extent. 
II.—1885. 

The sprinkling of historic buildings which saves 
Cambridge from being a wretched little LKast- 
Anglian market-town shot up all manner of 
smoked architecture against the pale blue sky of 
the Fenland summer. Kenric had graduated in the 
morning, and was still musing, after his unpractical 
fashion, upon the absence of dignity and beauty 
which is the hall-mark of the Senate House. Great 
St. Mary’s clock struck the hour of four, and with a 
shudder of recollection of sermons about life coming 
from the lips of academic shadows within that 
depressing building, Kenric turned down by Caius 
and penetrated through the cheerful compactness 
of Clare. Emerging upon the bridge, the living 
wonder of the gliding stream lured him to the 
parapet, and he stood idly watching the long grass- 
green weed sway below the lucent surface. Surely 
the weed yielded like man, and the water conquered 
like fate! Was not the lot of the dreamer like that 
of the weed, to have a soul always swept aside by 
the stress of circumstance? The long, tender fingers 
of the dreamer's spirit are never allowed to reach 
back to the secrets of life, to grasp the mystic 
things which alone are, which verily shall be for 
evermore. To do that is the prerogative of saints. 

Kenric had hated Cambridge; its deadly level of 
stolid young men from the public schools, and of 
pathetically anxious-to-be-refined lads from a poorer 
social environment, blew limestone grit, as it were, 
into the delicate golden clockwork of his brain. He 
had begged to be rewarded for taking his degree at 
Cambridge by being allowed to graduate from the 
University of Paris. This very afternoon he was 
waiting upon Clare Bridge to get the paternal 
decision. His gyp’s boy had been told to bring 
thither any letter or telegram for him; the dark 
circuit of his rooms in college was too narrow to 
contain his restlessness. 

A sedge-warbler started a restful song in the ivy 
upon the river wall of Clare, and a dragon-fly, 
glittering in full armour, coasted up and down, 
killing gnats which had invaded so much of the 
academic peace of the sleepy river as was not 
shadowed by the bridge. Kenric wondered idly 
whether the dragon-fly knew what an exquisite 
creature it was, or foresaw the practical mission 
which its race is yet to fulfil in mosquito-ridden 
countries. 

Next moment a boy emerged from Clare; in his 
hand was that cheap and nasty official envelope 
which may contain so little or so much, news of a 
postponed dinner, or of the sudden death of one’s 
best-beloved. A fatal capacity for foretelling mis- 
fortune seized, not for the first time, upon Kenric ; 
it was without surprise that he took the telegram, 
opened it, and read his father’s curt and decided 
refusal to grant him an exeat for Paris. Kenric 
was to “return home as soon as possible.” <A pre- 
monition of the coming requirement that he should 
live at the manor-house and help his father in the 
management of tenants and of woodlands took hold 
of the young man as he read the simple words. The 
boy dismissed, Kenric turned and looked slowly 
along the emerald edge of the lawns of King’s. 








Beyond the tops of giant trees in Queens’ Fellows’- 
garden, a dark cloud was rising in the clear curve 
of the sky. A darker cloud settled upon Kenric’s 
soul as he looked upon river and greensward with 
a disrespectful glance of farewell. 


IIi,.— 1895. 


The Marquise Rabaud de Niort-Creuzé had always 
refused to let the gardens of her chateau be altered 
to suit the whims of fashion or of head-gardeners, 
and in her old age she had the pleasure of hearing 
from all sides that she had been wise in that matter, 
a fact which she had never been in the least inclined 
to doubt. Below the black marble balustrade of the 
terrace a succession of little mazes of rare silver- 
hued shrubs refreshed the eye with coolness. Beyond 
these, rococo pattern-gardens blazed with half-hardy 
perennials right down to the oak fence of the park. 
Beyond the green belt of park stretched crimson 
sheets of sainfoin, to where, upon the edge of vision, 
Rochefort looked like a black-lettered word upon an 
emerald placard. 

But Kenric had no thought of the landscape, as 
what was for him the supreme beauty of the world 
stepped out of one of the low-casemented library 
windows and came towards him. Sibylle was indeed 
the flowering perfection of a race distinguished tor 
spirit and personal charm. The pure gold of her 
eyes, eyes that Louis XIV. had vainly admired in 
her direct ancestress, the Princess Rabaud de 
Romegou, was equalled by the bright warmth of 
her character, by the loyalty to all that was high 
and noble which tinged her every word and action. 

To Kenric, looking at her, the girl was not so 
much his most beautiful dream made flesh as the 
incarnation of all his dreams. Little she knew 
that, with the consent of her grandmother, this heir 
to a couple of square miles of Lincolnshire had 
written to obtain his parents’ permission to make 
formal application for her little flower-hand, and 
that their answer was overdue already. With her 
grand air of trusting an equal, Sibylle leaned on 
the balustrade for a few moments by Kenric’s side, 
dropping musical remarks in her exquisite English, 
the English she had learned from Tennyson’s poems 
and from Miss Austen's novels. Could he hope that 
this rare creature was to be the crown of all his 
dreams, the human apotheosis of all beauty to him ? 
Yes, for even in the high-bred unconsciousness of 
her chat there lurked a deeper note than any that 
friendship can sound, in the gold of her wonderful 
eyes there was some trace of a warmth which only 
the life of life has to give. 

In a few moments Monsieur was informed, with 
many apologies, by an old servant, that his presence 
was desired in the blue withdrawing-room. There, 
aggressively British under cosmopolitan polish, and 
seeming painfully bucolic amid the faded dignity of 
the noble old room, Kenric found his father. And 
very quickly he learned with full conviction that 
the consent of his parents, legally and socially 
necessary for an alliance with a French family such 
as that of Sibylle, would never be given to him. 

Even the stern faces of the miniatures of dragoons 
and musketeers upon the walls seemed to soften as 
the young man felt the full force of the blow. And 
the wind, rising upon the terrace, brought in the 
sainfoin scent, as it were to perfume a _ beloved 
corpse, the dead body of all his dreams. 


* + * * * 


November was foggy and wet in Paris, and “ all 
the world” coming back grumbled profusely. One 
evening the papers were full of accounts of an 
Englishman who had been drowned in saving two 
schoolboys. The lads had been upset out of a bor- 
rowed skiff into the Seine. One of the pair was a 
grandson of the late Marquis Rabaud de Niort-Creuaé, 
and through him the papers had heard that the dead 
man came from Lincolnshire in England, but that 
he was a devoted lover of France. 


HERBERT STURMER, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“POST OFFICE REFORM.” 


Dear Str,—I was very much astonished—in fact, some- 
what amused—at the congratulatory style adopted by the writer 
of the article on the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Post Office. That gentleman seems to think that the Post 
Office servants all round should be in a high state of satisfaction 
at the result of the recommendations of the Committee. Would 
it surprise him, and you yourself, to learn that, so far from this 
being the case, the telegraphists at least (whatever the other 
branches of the service may feel) are in a state of mind border- 
ing on open revolt ? 

The Committee’s findings are against the weight of evidence. 
In 1881 Mr. Faweett, agreeing with representations made to 
him that the maximum salary of the operating telegraphist was 
insufficient, raised that maximum to £190 per annum, Sixteen 
years after, when the conditions under which the duties of 
telegraphy are performed have certainly not grown lighter, and 
when a higher standard wage obtains amongst all classes of 
workers skilled and unskilled, the maximum salary has been 
once more put back to £160, Again, formerly, when a man 
reached the end of his ninth or tenth year in the service, he 
received a lump rise of £25 per annum, bringing his salary to 
£110. He will now take at least thirteen years to reach that 
salary, without the prospect of any “jump” rise, excepting 
the double increment held out as an inducement for 
proficiency in duties outside those which he was engaged 
to perform. Again, in 1895 Mr. Arnold Morley admitted 
that the men of five years’ standing and upward were 
badly paid, but shelved the question on appointing the 
Departmental Committee. Mr. Fischer, the Controller of the 
London Telegraphs, likewise recommended that the men at the 
end of five years should receive a substantial increment. But 
the Committee have chosen to ignore both Mr. Arnold Morley’s 
admission and the Telegraph Controller's recommendation, and 
the men at the end of five years are no better off than they were 
before. Their prospects are worse, in fact, as they can now only 
look forward to a salary of £160 after twenty years’ service, instead 
of £190 per annum being the goal, as Mr. Faweett intended. 

And these are the benefits on which the telegraphists may 
** well be left to congratulate themselves”! 

Sir, after twelve years’ service as a Post Office telegraphist, I 
have happily been fortunate enough to find a more encouraging 
opening than the “Civil Service” (so miscalled). Since learn- 
ing the result of the Committee’s recommendations I more than 
ever congratulate myself on quitting the service, as I now enjoy 
a salary greater than the maximum I should have reached after 
a laborious lifetime in the Post Office.—I enclose my card, and 
beg to remain yours truly, Ex-TELEGRAPHIST. 





Sr1r,—Asasub-postmaster of fourteen years’ standing, allowme 
to thank you for your article on “ Post Office Reform,” especially 
that portion which deals with the position I oeceupy—viz. “ those 
shopkeepers who unite to their ordinary business the work of a 
post office” ; the grievance must be admitted if generally known 
to the public. In my own case I am working for 14d. an hour, 
giving my time, finding office room in shop, providing artificial 
light when necessary, pens, ink, string, and sealing-wax; and 
did I not have two friends as bondsmen for £200 each, should 
have to pay premium —-all out of a trifle less than 14d. an hour !— 
Yours truly, Jno, Hatt. 

Queen’s Road, Buckhurst Hill, 29th March. 








IN EARLY SPRING. 
HE water's awake at last, and the tawny meads 
grow green. 
Clouds run over the sky, and the air is wild 
with glee. 
Who can doubt for a minute what all the stir 
may mean ? 
The thrush goes flying up to the top of the 
poplar-tree, 
With a “Spring! spring! spring! 
Pretty-bird! pretty-bird! pretty-bird!” sings he. 


Brave little pearls of palm begin to twinkle and 
gleam, 
Frolicsome catkins volley gold-dust over the lea; 
Oh! Earth is busy forgetting her wearisome winter- 
dream, 
And loud and louder sings the thrush high up 
in the poplar-tree, 
With a “ Pretty-bird! pretty-bird! pretty-bird ! 
Spring! spring! spring!” carols he. 
B, E, BAUGHAN, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“TROOPER PETER HALKET.” 


LESSINGS on the man who invented our genuine 

old British criticism! It wraps a man round 

like a cloak—a good cosy cloak of homespun—so 

thick, too! Of what wonderful logic it is woven! 
And how handsomely it keeps out the elements! 


Miss Olive Schreiner has written a book about 
British misdeeds in South Africa. She has called 
it “ Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland ” (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin). Miss Schreiner, if haled before 
a magistrate and accused, would doubtless be “ de- 
scribed as a novelist,” and the title of her book 
suggests that it is a novel. Therefore it is a novel. 
But we mustn’t review it altogether as a novel, 
because that would not allow us to lose our tempers 
sufficiently. On the other hand, we must review 
it partly as a novel, because we have a sense that 
it is something more than a novel, and the secret 
of effective reviewing lies in complaining of a book 
that it isn’t some other book: and, in particular, 
if we want to damn a book as a work of art, we 
must accuse it of bad taste. Now we cannot damn 
a serious presentment of facts—a Blue-book, for 
instance—for its taste. But a work of art stands 
or falls by its taste. And Miss Schreiner has in- 
cluded in “Trooper Peter Halket” certain things 
of which, if we assume the book to be a work 
of art, we can complain as offensive to good taste. 


To conclude—We dislike the book. Let us take 
it, then, with just so much literalness as will allow 
us to indulge in a transport of wrath which will 
not be easily differentiated from fine indignation. 
And in that temper let us judge the book as purely 
imaginary writing, and charge it with every offence 
which it can be held to commit as a work of pure fiction. 


I am bound to say that Miss Schreiner has given 
her enemies every opportunity. She is a born 
novelist with a peculiar and a striking gift. In 
this instance she desires to handle actual facts and 
bring their lesson home to the public conscience. 
Now (as I hold) she has not sufficiently considered 
that a faculty schooled and exercised in presenting 
imaginative truths may be transferred to the pre- 
sentation of actual facts (as Wendell Holmes trans- 
ferred it to the arrangement and presentation of 
actual evidence in his masterly treatise “On the 
Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever’); she has not 
apparently realised that the whole includes the part, 
and that a trained literary ability can work up a 
brief as effectively as the plan of a novel. She has 
clung to that manner of using her gift in which she 
knows herself to be safe, and in which she is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be, at least, extremely clever. 
Having facts to relate, she has chosen to “ philo- 
sophise” them and set her conclusions forth in 
the guise of fiction. So she gains—what she had 
before. The stroke is too obviously clever. Some- 
times, when it hits the public conscience at the exact 
moment of ripeness (“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is the 
example to quote) it may be immensely effective: 
the fruit may tumble at once to hand. But on 
second thoughts—if time for second thoughts be 
given—it has a rhetorical, artificial air. If you 
intend facts, why not state facts? We cannot 
take Trooper Peter Halket’s case before the courts. 
What the (imaginary) soldier said is not evidence. 
To accept fiction for evidence would lay the court of 
public opinion open to incalculable possibilities of 
abuse. This the public feels: and I think the public 
is right in drawing its rule severely. The rule 
inflicts no injustice; since a novelist is able by his 
training—or should be able—to present an actual 
case effectively as an actual case. 


Therefore, I consider that Miss Schreiner has made 
a mistake in the form chosen to convey her argument. 
And those critics whose main business is to defend 
the Chartered Company would be more than human 
if they did not seize on her mistake and work it for 
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all it is worth. But those who are not interested in 
the Chartered Company, one way or another, might 
try to discriminate. Take the photograph which 
faces the title-page. It represents three natives 
hanging by their necks from the branches of a tree, 
and eight or nine Englishmen standing round, some 
smoking, some laughing, and all posing for the 
camera. The reviewers say that the inclusion of 
this photograph is “in bad taste.” But that is mere 
ignoratio elenchi, the hoariest of fallacies. It 
would be in bad taste if the picture were an 
imaginary one taken for the purpose of illustrating 
a work of fiction; but the camera will not photo- 
graph imaginary objects. Or again it would be 
in extremely bad taste if Miss Schreiner had “ com- 
posed”’ the actual group, strung up the natives and 
arrayed the Englishmen around, for the purpose of 
getting a picture to illustrate her work of fiction. 
But of course she did not. “Bad taste” is not the 
question and has nothing to do with the question. 
The photograph is evidence—evidence of fact. You 
may urge that the evidence has been produced in a 
wrong court: and I agree. But you gain nothing 
by declaring that it shocks you. Blood- stained 
garments may be evidence of a crime: it does not 
diminish the weight of their testimony if the sight 
of them turn a juryman queasy. 


Let us turn to a device of Miss Schreiner’s which 
the critics have condemned almost unanimously. 
She introduces Christ Himself in her narrative, and 
utters her condemnation of the English in South 
Africa, and particularly of their behaviour towards 
the natives, through His mouth. Now, if you take 
the book as a novel pure and simple, I liave little or 
nothing to say in favour of this device. It lies open 
to all the criticism that has ever been levelled against 
the deus ex machina in art; and to more. For Miss 
Schreiner introduces her deus ex machina at the 
very beginning of her narrative and works the 
development of her story on extra-human lines from 
the outset. But it is fatuous to criticise this book 
asanovel. It is a pamphlet rather; a sermon; a 
piece of pleading. More than once in these pages I 
have protested against the deus ex machina in works 
of art, against what I have called the Artifice of 
an Imaginary Heaven. But if, in spite of its 
misleading form, we recognise Miss Schreiner’s 
book for what it is—a piece of pleading—are 
we not perilously near cant when we condemn 
her naked appeal to the divine sanction? Does not 
every pulpit invoke that sanction, implicity or 
explicitly, Sunday after Sunday? Nay, do not we 
—implicitly for the most part—invoke it every day 
of our lives? To what else does two-thirds of man- 
kind refer its conduct? With what else do we 
attempt to back up our most mistaken judgments 
on other men’s conduct? If the defenders of the 
Chartered Company candidly invoke no sanction but 
that of the Almighty Dollar, then Miss Schreiner 
has all the better reason for her sweeping confidence 
that another Almighty is on her side. I observe 
that a critic in Blackwood protests against the readi- 
ness with which novelists nowadays, and especially 
lady novelists, introduce “this extraordinary Inter- 
locutor.” So far I entirely agree with him; for though 
the novel treats of human conduct, and human con- 
duct rests on morality, and morality (in most people's 
opinion) on divine sanction, it is not the business of the 
novel explicitly to declare that sanction. But when 
the critic proceeds to ask, “Are these ladies God 
that they can divine and express what would be 
the words of our Lord on any subject, or His 
opinion?" I must point out that, after all, the 
language of Christ as reported in the Gospels does 
not resemble the language of a Greek oracle. His 
words are extremely simple, are recognisably 
rational, and, as such, admit of inferences. I 
imagine that men and women were meant to draw 
inferences from revealed truth, and that Blackwood's 
critic (for instance) must do this now and then. 
Does a man set up to be God when he believes he 





can divine what would be our Lord’s opinion (let 
us say) of the Armenian massacres? And if men 
cannot divine what would be our Lord's opinion on 
such a subject, what on earth is the use of the 
Gospels? The critic proceeds— 


“The daring, the presumption, the folly, are too obvious for 
words. It is not given to mortals to express thoughts and feel- 
ings which are above the level of their own intellect and power 
of grasping. A poet may create a being purer and more noble 
than himself, but cannot go further in wisdom, in insight, or in 
love than is within his own possibilities at least; and what man 
can venture to think that he is himself on the mental or moral 
level of Him who spoke upon the mount, who considered the 
lilies as they grew, and of whom even His enemies reported that 
never man spake like this man ? ” 


It seems to me not wildly improbable that “though 
never man spake like” Him, yet Christ used quite 
ordinary words. And they have actually been re- 
ported to us in a debased form of Greek! I gather 
that Blackwood's critic would have done his best to 
prevent this had he been alive at the time. That is 
one of the reasons why we may be glad that he is 


alive now. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day. By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


T is a hard thing to make history speak the 
truth; it is an easy thing to make her speak 
our pre-judgments. The polemical tract which wears 
the form of history may be the most effective but is 
seldom the most veracious form of apologetics, for 
though the hands may be the hands of the historian, 
the voice is the voice of the partisan. So to use 
history seems a thing peculiarly agreeable to the 
natural man, for he has so used it ever since it 
began to be written. We have largely outgrown it 
on the field of secular history— though we are not so 
very remote from the days of Mitford—but not yet 
by any means upon the field of ecclesiastical. Mr. 
Wakeman here writes with more conviction than 
insight; his style is smooth, his narrative runs 
easily, and there is something agreeable in his con- 
fiding speech. All the same, his history is written 
with a purpose, and the purpose does not exactly 
contribute to historical truth. To one, indeed, who 
can read between the lines his book may convey 
an almost exactly opposite impression from the one 
intended. It is evident from his story that the real 
Church of England has been the English State; that 
in the times when the morals, the minds, the 
customs, the politics of religion and the religious 
needed to be reformed, the State was the authority 
that had both the power and the will to do it. It 
would hardly be too much to say, judging from 
many things in this book, that our great statesmen 
have been the best churchmen, and that the State 
has more often reformed, reorganised, and recreated 
the Church than the Church the State. This is an 
important thing to make out, especially when it was 
not the point intended to be proved. 

Mr. Wakeman has evidently had some uneasiness 
as to his nomenclature, and we do not wonder at it. 
His position is one not very capable of accurate 
description. He has both in the Preface and in the 
body of the book apologised, in almost identical 
terms, for his inability to avoid the much-abused 
terms “Catholic” and “ Protestant’; and so he 
explains twice over that he uses the word “Catholic” 
as denoting “those conceptions of the religion of 
Christ which are in sympathy with historical 
Christianity”; and the word “ Protestant ’’ to mean 
“those conceptions of the religion of Christ which 
are in sympathy with the views set forth by 
the German and Swiss reformers of the sixteenth 
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century.” Of course,a man has a right to define his 
own terms in his own sense; but the Church which 
claims to be Catholic would not accept Mr. Wakeman’s 
definition of the term, and the Churches which claim 
to be Protestant would not allow that their concep- 
tions were out of sympathy with historical Chris- 
tianity. The proper antithesis of Protestant is not 
Catholic, but Papal; the proper antithesis of Catholic 
is not Protestant, but sectional or sectarian. Bellar- 
mine, Baronius, and Bossuet would on their part be 
as much astonished at Mr. Wakeman’s usage as 
would Luther and Calvin on theirs. It would have 
scandalised Luther and Calvin exceedingly to have 
been told that they had founded a Church, or that 
indeed any man or any state was able todoso. Calvin 
expressly states that the Church is called “ catholic or 
universal” because to invent two or three Churches 
would be to divide Christ, which were a thing 
impossible ; and Luther over and over again affirmed 
that there was only one whole Catholic Church abid- 
ing through all time. And in the very preface to 
the “ Augsburg Confession"’ the devout aspiration 
is expressed that all the subjects and soldiers of the 
one Christ may live in unity and concord in the one 
Christian Church. Historical Christianity was the 
very thing the Reformers tried to realise and to con- 
tinue; but they, no doubt, sharply distinguished this 
Christianity from the Papacy and the traditions which 
were of men. This distinction may be aptly illustrated 
by the expansion of a note on Tyndale, on p. 253. 
The criticism, though Mr. Wakeman does not say it, 
is as old as Sir Thomas More, and for its proper appre- 
ciation needs to be put into his mouth. It may then 
be seen how little the Church Tyndale “ attacked ” 
had in common with the historical Christianity of 
our author. More charges Tyndale with having 
“changed and corrupted” the New Testament from 
“the good and wholesome doctrine of Christ,” filled 
it with “ devilish heresies of his own,” turned it intoa 
counterfeit, as unlike the original “ as a false copper 
groat quicksilvered over” is unlike “a true silver 
groat.” Of More's illustrative instances Mr. Wake- 
man selects two. In his translation Tyndale had used 
“congregation” instead of “ Church,” “senior” in- 
stead of “ priest’; but let us add to these a few more 
of Sir Thomas's instances. Tyndale used instead of 
“ charity,” “love”; instead of “ grace” he had often 
“favour”; instead of “ penaunce,” “ repentance.” 
Tyndale acknowledged the criticism of “ seniour” 
just, for it was no English word, and substituted for 
it “elder.” Now we may leave Mr. Wakeman as a 
scholar not unacquainted with Greek to determine 
whether, from the standpoint of historical Christian- 
ity, More was right and Tyndale wrong in their 
respective renderings of the terms éxxAne/a, 
mpeaBurtepos, ayaTn, yapis, wetavora. It is open to no 
manner of doubt that More had tradition on his 
side, but history was on Tyndale’s; his was the real 
historical Christianity ; while More's was distinctly 
unhistorical. The antithesis of the Reformers, then, 
was Protestant and Papal or traditional; Catholic 
was too gracious a word to be appropriated by one 
sect. They did not cease to be Catholic by being Pro- 
testers ; and alittle more of their catholicity would be 
an excellent thing in a writer of history, especially 
when his theme is so complex, so rich, se infinitely 
varied a thing as the Church of Christ in England. 
But one finds it difficult to determine what Mr. 
Wakeman means by “the Church.” The theme of 
his book is to prove the Church of England to have 
been continuous, to have extended without break 
from the moment of its founding until now. There 
was not a reformer who would not have maintained 
the same position, nor any Puritan of note. But 
they would have differed seriously and even 
radically from Mc. Wakeman as to what constituted 
the Church and what were its true notes. Yet he 
is quite unable to prove its continuity without 
using the term in a variety of senses which he 
apparently has never defined to his own mind. 
He thus describes the position which the Church 
had gained in the century which followed the 








Norman Conquest: “Organised as a society apart from 
the State, for the worship of God and the religious 
government of man, with her own administrators‘ 
her own legislature, her own code of law, her own 
courts of justice, her own sentences of punishment, ex- 
tending even beyond the mysterious portals of death, 
she wielded an authority equal, and where conscience 
was tender superior, to that of the king.” Now, 
would he affirm—even from the evidence, so partial 
and inadequate, submitted in his own pages—that this 
description applied to the Church as it was shaped 
under Elizabeth or even under the Second Charles ? 
What would that Church have been without the 
State, whose will reformed and organised it, defined 
the terms of communion, and enforced the terms as 
defined? Thus, Mr. Wakeman himself says that 
Elizabeth “claimed the right of the English Church 
to alter her own services, modify her own organisa- 
tion, and re-state her own formularies.” But a few 
pages later he proceeds to explain the process as one 
performed by Elizabeth and her Parliament. And 
even as regards the Prayer-Book—a matter which 
concerned the Church, if anything did—he thus 
curiously speaks: “ Neither in its original form of 
1552 nor in its revised form of 1559 did it receive 
any ecclesiastical sanction whatever. Convocation 
was not consulted, and the vote of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords was given unanimously against both 
the Act of Supremacy and that of Uniformity. The 
sanction which the Elizabethan compromise may 
rightly claim to hava from the Church is not that 
of formal acceptance, but of subsequent acquies- 
cence.” Here, then, he says deliberately that the 
services, organisation, and formularies of the Church 
were fixed ‘by the State and acquiesced in by 
the Church, which can only mean that it accepted 
its constitution at the hands of the civil as if it 
were the higher and determinative authority. Now 
one would have liked Mr. Wakeman clearly to have 
defined what was continuous. The Church which 
arises under Elizabeth has not the independence 
ascribed to the Church of 1176. She is not an 
authority which determines her own constitution; she 
only acquiesces in a constitution determined for her. 
If the bishops and clergy constitute the principle of 
continuity, then how is to be explained the degree 
in which they passed from being independent of the 
State to being dependent upon it? And was not this 
a greater lapse from what is conceived as historical 
Christianity than any that can be ascribed to Calvin, 
who maintained, if ever man did, the independence 
of the Church of any and every civil power? It 
seems to us that on Mr. Wakeman’s own showing 
there is a more serious breach in continuity in the 
Anglican than in any reformed Church in Europe. 
Such a sentence as this is more than a trifle 
ridiculous: “The Roman Catholics were the first 
religious body to separate from the National Church 
and to form their own organisation outside it.” 
As a matter of fact, the Roman Catholics retained 
the older organisation. The National Church had 
been reshaped in the method above described by the 
nation, and thus it logically did not so much exclude 
as it could not comprehend the Roman Catholics. 
(To be concluded.) 


LIFE UNDER THE TERROR, 


Tue Diary OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING THE TERROR. 
By Edmond Biré. Translated and Edited by John de 
Villiers. With Two Portraits. In 2 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 


M. Brré has compiled an ingenious and valuable 
work. From a careful study of the books and 
journals, of the documents and songs and statistics 
of the time, he has put together a daily diary of the 
life of Paris in 1793, written as a contemporary 
might have written it who frequented the Con- 
vention, and strolled through the Maison Egalité, 
and visited the meetings of the Sections, and mingled 
with the fierce and troubled crowds, and watched 
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the dismal tumbrils jolting (more and more heavily 
as the summer months went by) towards the Place 
de la Révolution, since called the Place of Peace. 
While his diary has much of the vividness, it has 
also necessarily some of the short-sightedness and 
prejudice of a daily observer of events. The author 
takes a part, and a strong part, all through. He is 
a Royalist, a friend of Church and King. The 
Girondists he despises; the Jacobins he both despises 
and detests. The method which he has adopted 
tends to prevent any great breadth of view; it rather 
encourages digression, repetition, and an occasional 
wealth of unnecessary detail. The prejudice which 
his strong sympathies involve may make him at 
times too severe. The inclination which he shows 
to defend his opinions by lengthy argument inter- 
feres occasionally with the progress of events. The 
truth is, M. Biré hes undertaken an extremely 
difficult task, and it is no wonder if at times he 
fails for a few pages to carry his readers with him. 
The remarkable thing is that in so elaborate an 
undertaking he should have succeeded as fully as he 
has, and have produced a book which, after all cavils 
have been satisfied, remains full of interest and of 
value of the highest kind. The thoroughness of the 
writer’s information, the extreme care which he has 
taken to avoid the errors into which nearly all 
French historians of the Revolution fall, the many- 
sidedness of the picture which he draws, and the 
searching accuracy with which he performs his task, 
make his book one which every student of the period 
will do well to read. It has lost little or nothing at 
the hands of its translator, and we only wish that 
most of the translations from the French with which 
we are familiar had as many claims as this one to be 
praised as English books. 

M. Biré’s Diary begins with the opening of the 
Convention and ends with the execution of the 
Girondist leaders in October, 1793. It covers, there- 
fore, a period of little more than one year—the year 
before the Terror reached its climax, the year when 
the Girondists were vainly struggling to found and 
rule the Republic which they had so ardently 
desired. The author's sketches of Vergniaud and 
Dumouriez, of Pétion and Brissot, are severe but 
not unjust. He is not insensible to the romance of 
the Girondist ideals; but he brings out clearly the 
cowardice and incapacity which as statesmen they 
displayed. On Marat and on Robespierre his criti- 
cisms are equally unsparing. He narrates in detail 
the story of Marat’s murder; but he does not help 
to solve the mystery of the man’s undoubted power. 
Against Danton he brings the charge of grave cor- 
ruption, a charge which history has often repeated 
and denied, but which has never been completely 
established or refuted yet. At the same time it is 
only fair to add that M. Biré never makes a charge 
without adducing evidence ; and his evidence in this 
case, though not conclusive, deserves the attention 
of all who wish to ascertain the truth. For the King 
and his misfortunes the Diarist shows the strongest 
sympathy, and the greater part of his first volume 
is occupied with a detailed account of Louis's trial 
and death. Here again M. Biré has justice on his 
side, though, we think, he idealises Louis more than 
most Royalists who knew him well could do. In- 
cidentally, in discussing the execution, he declares 
his belief that the Abbé Edgeworth really used the 
fine phrase imputed to him by Carlyle, “Son of 
St. Louis, ascend to Heaven’; and we are grateful 
to him for the argument which he devotes to 
proving the authenticity of that famous farewell. 
For the scurrilities and excesses of Jacobin misrule 
he expresses freely the angry contempt which every 
honest man must feel; and his references to men 
like Hébert and Chabot serve afresh to remind us 
how astonishing it is that even among English 
Writers on the Revolution characters of this descrip- 
tion should find admirers and apologists yet. 

It is less, however, in what it has to say on men 
or on events of great importance than in the light 
which it throws upon the many minor incidents of 





that exciting time that the Diary excels. Much of 
its charm lies in the simplicity with which it notes 
small things. The accounts of the plays and demon- 
strations at the theatre, the sketches of the famous 
cafés and restaurants, the notes on the pictures in 
the Salon and on David's characteristic and absurd 
attack on the unfortunate members of the Academy 
of Painting, “ who present in all its ugliness a fair 
specimen of the animal called Academician ”’—these 
are the small points which help one to imagine that 
one is walking with a contemporary through the 
Paris of ‘93. One example of the way in which 
political feeling showed itself in significant trifles is 
worth recording. On the 5th of August, 1792, while 
vespers were being read before the King and Queen, 
the choristers chanted the following verse of the 
“Magnificat” in threatening tones :—“ Deposuit 
potentes de sede et exaltavit humiles.” The 
Royalists replied by the chant of “ Domine, 
salvum fac Regem,” adding three times “et 
Reginam.” Five days afterwards the Tuileries 
were invaded and the Monarchy overthrown. Not 
less interesting in another way are the sketches 
drawn of the last days of the famous Collége 
Louis-le-Grand, and of the marriage in April, 1793, 
of Mile. Juliette Bernard, then a lovely girl of fifteen 
years, to M. Récamier, one of the principal bankers 
of the time. The Diarist’s account of the political 
songs of the period is another little point worth 
noting ; so, too, are his observations on the dresses 
and extravagances that he saw. M. Biré has certainly 
spared no pains to make his picture natural and 
complete. He has chapter and verse to offer for 
every fact and theory he records. Even when 
he condemns severely, he makes us feel that his 
censures cannot be lightly set aside. Strong as are 
his sympathies, they reveal no predetermined bias 
beyond that which any lover of order, humanity, 
and freedom must have felt who lived in Paris 
through 1793. As a piece of scrupulous industry, 
his work, fragmentary as is its nature, deserves a 
high place among the many histories of the time. 
As a realistic narrative it deserves the attention of 
all the devotees of historical romance. 





NORTH INDIAN RELIGION AND FOLK-LORE. 


THe PoputaR RELIGION AND Fork-LORE OF NORTHERN 
Inp1a. By W. Crooke, M.A., Bengal Civil Service. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 


Tue study of popular Hinduism, of the multi- 
tudinous beliefs and worships actually prevalent 
and visible in India, has opened up a compara- 
tively new field of scientific research. The earlier 
writers on Indian religion were learned men who 
deciphered the sacred books, conversed with the 
scribes and doctors of Brahmanic theology, collated 
texts and classified systems, and from these sources 
constructed a scholastic exposition of the orthodox 
ritual, the philosophies, the attributes of the great 
divinities of the Hindu Pantheon, and the distinctive 
doctrines of the leading schools or sects. Later 
came the philologist and the interpreter of myths, 
who diagnosed a disease of language in the origin of 
mythology, who dealt in metaphors and allegories, 
declaring all the Hindu gods to be mere personifica- 
tions of natural phenomena, of the sun, the dawn, 
and the ever-changing clouds. It is only in recent 
times that painstaking investigators have attempted 
to scrutinise and sort out the confused medley of 
rites and superstitious practices, the customs, cults, 
and traditions that underlie the organised fabric of 
superior Brahmanism, standing to the higher con- 
ceptions and ceremonial in the relation of primeval 
jungle to a well-ordered forest. 

Mr. Crooke has made a valuable and authentic 
collection of material for the use of those interested 
in the comparative examination of these primitive 
ideas and institutions. His folk-lore is genuine, 
collected at first hand, the outcome of a close 
acquaintance with the country and its people; he 
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has used well the singular advantage possessed by 
the English in India, and by no other European 
nation, of living in the midst of true paganism, not 
as a traveller or passing explorer, but as a resident 
whom long experience has qualified to follow out 
clues, to understand what he has seen and heard, 
and to penetrate by patient observation some little 
way into the obscure and wandering mind of an 
Indian peasant. He feels the burden of the com- 
plex mass of discordant facts and fancies which 
accumulate over his subject, and tend to break down 
the main lines of any consistent theory ; but he has 
avoided the snare of preconceived hypotheses regard- 
ing the origin of natural religion, and he seeks 
rather to illustrate its various phases and imagery 
than to connect them upon any single evolutionary 
principle. Not the least important part of his 
design has been, as he says in his preface, to enable 
Anglo-Indian officials to comprehend in some degree 
the mysterious inner life of the races among whom 
their lot is cast. 

In India, as formerly in the lands of classic 
polytheism, there has been, and still goes on, an 
enormous and incessant mingling of divinities, rites, 
and usages; a conflux of myths and legends flow- 
ing in from manifold sources, and coloured by 
passage through diverse intellectual strata. The 
higher doctrines have been affected by the lower 
superstitions ; and these in their turn have yielded 
to the attraction of the Brahmanic Pantheon, which 
finds room for all comers. But, on the whole, the 
tendency is to desert the Olympian gods for an 
inferior and humbler class of deities, who are in 
closer sympathy with the needs and grievances, the 
everyday hopes and fears, of ordinary humanity. 
“Every where,” writes Mr. Crooke, “ we find that the 
great primal gods of Hinduism have suffered grievous 
degradation; they are the deities of the richer and 
higher classes, and to the ordinary peasant of North 
India are now little more than a name;” his real 
allegiance is paid to a minor and ruder class, whom 
Mr. Crooke elects to style godlings. These preside 
over the elements, over hills, rivers, rain, hail, and 
the weather generally; over disease and drought; 
over birth, marriage and burial; and over all the in- 
explicable perils and predicaments which embarrass 
mortal man. Thunder and lightning, earthquakes, 
aérolites, floods, pestilences, are the signs and 
tokens of present divinity, which have to be inter- 
preted by myths, legends, and the irresponsible 
vagaries of supernatural caprice. All these well- 
known and universal characteristics of primi- 
tive religiosity find ample illustration in this 
book; where one may also notice how the vague 
notions bred out of mere barbarous terror, out 
of some startling accident or queer coincidence, 
have gradually condensed into the attributes 
of some divine personality, have suggested a 
ritual, or established a point of adoration. The 
apotheosis of local saints and heroes plays a large 
part in the generation of the lesser deities; they 
are usually benignant and protective. The tomb 
becomes a shrine; the hedge priest, or guardian, 
is closely concerned in raising its wonder-work- 
ing reputation, and rises in the social scale with 
the elevation of his demigod. On the Worship 
of the Dead, Sainted and Malevolent, Mr. Crooke 
has given us two long and carefully-written 
chapters, which supply ample evidence of the ex- 
tent to which Indian religion has its roots in 
this vast seminary of polytheism. The venerated 
ancestor, the ascetic, the soldier, the widow who was 
burnt with her husband, the famous robber, the 
unhappy bride have their legends, their altars, and 
their special rites. The malevolent spirit’s name is 
legion; he is the terror of his village and of his 
family ; and we are told that “at the last census of 
the North-West Provinces more than four hundred 
thousand people recorded themselves as worshippers 
of various forms of the malignant Brahman ghost.” 
He has the habit of darting into other bodies, so that 
it is dangerous to yawn; and he is to be frequently 

















discovered in mischievous animals. Of course, there 
are innumerable attached demons who haunt lonely 
roads, mountain passes, and dark thickets. 

Witchcraft, which pervades all India, is the 
scourge of the more ignorant races, and on the very 
difficult problem of distinguishing between witch- 
craft and priestcraft Mr. Crooke’s views are worth 
reading. The methods of the Black Art, and the 
ordeals for detecting its professor, are so universally 
alike in all countries as to support the theory that 
it is a kind of exact science, possibly medicine in a 
very embryonic stage, perverted to noxious purposes, 
of which the commonest is poisoning. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the paucity 
and narrowness of the grooves into which 
man’s natural phantasy, notwithstanding its 
exuberant fecundity, seems to run in regard to 
marvels and mysteries, or to devices for averting or 
propitiating the invisible powers. Modern erudition 
sometimes undertakes to link together his loose 
superstitions, and to fit them into some such frame- 
work as is provided by classifying them under such 
headings as Taboo or Totemism. Taboo is little 
more than a name for the sanctity of things, persons, 
and places. It denotes a feeling that is universal in 
all ages and countries, that is, so to speak, a pri- 
mordial instinct connected, as Mr. Crooke suggests, 
with the fear of angering malignant spirits. Taboo 
tells us what to avoid ; while Totemism, on the other 
hand, implies a special connection and even kinship 
with the mysterious powers—a community of origin 
with animals and plants, or even with the patron 
deity. In India, as elsewhere, there are septs and 
families that take their names from some plant or 
animal, which is honoured and worshipped as an 
eponymous ancestor. Many instances are given by 
Mr. Crooke, who, however, cannot rank as a 
thorough-going believer in the orthodox totemistic 
theory, for he is tainted with the heretical notion 
that mere nicknaming may explain many totems. 
It does not follow, he remarks, that an English- 
man is in the totemistic stage because he lives in 
Acacia Villa and calls his daughter [iose; or, we 
may add, because his family escutcheon bears a 
leopard or a lily. Human sacrifice, which ingenious 
writers have traced back to the blood covenant with 
the tribal totem, is not entirely extinct in the darkest 
corners of India, and the worship of trees and 
animals prevails everywhere. Many other usages 
and beliefs are described and discussed in these 
volumes, which end with a pleasant account of 
various rural festivals and ceremonials, of spells, 
charms, and omens, 

Folk-lore has been so much overworked of late 
that fresh additions to that branch of literature 
must not be lightly welcomed ; but there is a great 
difference between an assortment gathered carefully 
from the field of living and growing polytheism, and 
the dried specimens collected indiscriminately in a 
library, apart from the environment which gives 
them meaning and accounts for their formation. 
This book, which is singularly free from extravagant 
speculation, presents to the reflective reader a curious 
picture of the old world’s religion, as it must have 
existed in the provinces of the Roman Empire before 
the indigenous beliefs were transformed, absorbed, 
or obliterated by all-conquering Christianity. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


SrupIEs In THE ART ANATOMY OF ANIMALS. By Ernest E. 
Thompson. With One Hundred Drawings by the Author. 
London: Maemillan & Co., Limited. 


Wir a great deal of conscientious labour, inspired 
by an ardent love for his subject, the author has 
produced a collection of plates which will take high 
rank and be of great service for two out of the five 
classes for whom it is designed. Sculptors and 
painters will use it with advantage, while the 
average illustrator will prefer to go on his old evil 
way and draw from “stuffed” specimens, and 
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paturalists and scientific taxidermists will still hold 
to the belief that anatomy must be learnt by 
practice rather than from pictures. Of the plates 
the first four deal with the hairy coat of the wolf, 
the disposition of the hair-tracts on the under- 
surface of the dog and the cat, and on the head and 
limbs of the greyhound, and show heads of the lynx, 
bison, and lion. These hair-tracts are purposely 
emphasised—in the case of the wolf and the lion, 
perhaps over-emphasised ; but there is a warning 
note in the text that the figures are diagrammatic. 
Next come nineteen plates showing in minute detail 
the anatomy and musculature of the greyhound, 
followed by one showing the proportions of a typical 
dog and wolf. The next three plates deal respectively 
with the musculature of the cat, the skeleton of the 
lion, and the proportions of theflion. The horse 
claims seven plates, and the ox two. The propor- 
tions of the sheep and camel are shown on separate 
plates, and two pages (numbered as four plates) are 
taken up with reproductions from Muybridge’s 
photographs of the horse and greyhound in motion. 
The author seems to have had some doubt as to the 
propriety of including these ; for he says that “ the 
artist who blindly and without judgment adheres to 
the attitudes shown is not likely to arrive at satis- 
factory results.” In other words, the artist should 
be content to represent what he sees, not what the 
camera tells him he ought to see. The remaining 
seven plates deal with birds. Six show the feather- 
ing of the sparrow, the kestrel, and the quail, with 
some details of the wing; but one looks in vain for a 
figure or figures showing the external anatomy of a 
bird, with the different parts and feather regions 
clearly marked. The figure B (plate xliii.) might easily 
have been adapted to show these details. The last 
plate shows a curious diagram of the arrangement of 
the eye-spots in a peacock’s train. 

This book bears testimony to the author's ability 
to make admirable dissections and to his skill in 
depicting them. There will be some difference of 
opinion as to whether a better choice of subjects 
might not have been made. There can be none as 
to the thoroughness with which they have been 
worked out, and the fidelity with which they have 
been reproduced. An equal meed of praise, how- 
ever, can scarcely be awarded to the text, which is 
in many parts scarcely more than a catalogue of 
bones and muscles. This is in some sort accounted 
for by the fact that the book is chiefly intended for 
those who have some acquaintance with human 
anatomy. But it must be a wearisome task to 
make out the osteology and musculature of any 
animal by means of plates, however well executed ; 
and the author—unwisely, as we think—warns off 
the student from dissection. “He should rather 
avoid the dead animal and the surgical point of 
view.” With “the surgical point of view” the 
artist-student has, of course, no concern; but it is 
certain that the dissection, under proper guidance, 
of half a dozen small mammals would give him 
a far deeper insight into their structure than 
the study of plates and diagrams could ever yield. 
This, of course, should be supplemented by a con- 
sideration of the live form in its natural surround- 
ings, which is quite as important as dissection. It 
is this study of nature that gives such value to 
Wolf's Falcon studies, which Mr. Thompson justly 
styles “classic.” In a future edition it would be 
well to add a plate showing the skeleton of a bird; 
and the long quotation from Sundevall, bristling 
with generic names, might advantageously be re- 
placed by a simple chapter on feathers. And it 
would add to the value of the book if a few plates 
were given showing the subjects in motion, or at 
least with the limbs flexed, so that the student 
could see the effect produced by the action of the 
muscles, which are here depicted at rest. Some of 
the statements as to size need verification or perhaps 
correction. The author quotes Sterndale as the 
authority for an eleven-foot tiger; but the measure- 
ment was probably from a pegged-out skin. Much 





more extraordinary is the statement that the giraffe 
in the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris stands twenty- 
one feet high. The help of Professor Anderson 
is acknowledged in matters bibliographical. The 
note in the bibliography on Nitzsch—whose name is 
persistently misspelt Nitsch—needs rewriting. The 
first edition of his book did not appear, as stated, in 
1833. In that year was published his academical 
thesis in Latin. This he rewrote and elaborated in 
German, and it was published in 1840 after his 
death, Burmeister acting as editor. The English 
edition did appear in 1867, but the translation was 
made by the late W. L. Dallas, F.L.S.; Dr. Sclater 
edited the book for the Ray Society. These are 
not serious faults, and they are very easily corrected. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. 


A History or DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


To their excellent series of Scots County Histories 
Messrs. Blackwood have added this volume on Dum- 
fries and Galloway. Sir Herbert Maxwell has done 
his work admirably: he is erudite yet pleasant; he 
holds the balance level between Cavalier and Coven- 
anter, Jacobite and Hanoverian—nay (a harder task), 
between Scots and English. His purpose is to dis- 
regard untrustworthy tradition and get as near 
the truth as possible. Galloway fairly teems with 
lay and legend, to contemn which were unwise, 
because, true or false, they have influenced 
true history. And so Sir Herbert refers to 
the most famous, though he evinces a learned 
scepticism about some usually credited stories. 
There is the famous murder of McLellan, tutor of 
Bombie, by the Earl of Douglas at Threave Castle in 
11452. Now, says Sir Herbert, this rests on the 
authority of Lindsay of Pitscottie, who wrote a 
century afterwards. The story is accepted by Sir 
Walter Scott, and given by him with great effect 
in the “Tales of a Grandfather.” It has internal 
marks of probability. One fears that the diverting 
legend of Mons Meg (idol of the Scots schoolboy), 
the huge cannon which stands to-day on the Argyll 
battery at Edinburgh Castle, must be given up. In 
1455 James II. besieged Threave Castle, to no pur- 
pose till an ingenious smith constructed this mighty 
gun; he called it Meg, after his wife, whose voice 
was not soft or low. The “Mons” is a corruption of 
Mollance, wherefrom the smith hailed. The piece 
was charged with “a peck of powder and a 
stone ball the weight of a Carsphairn cow.” Being 
fired, it carried away the hand of the Fair Maid 
of Galloway wherewith she was in the act of raising 
a glass of wine to her lips in the banqueting hall. 
Mons Meg required no second word: the garrison 
surrendered at discretion. ‘Every (Scots) school- 
boy ” knows that Meg came to grief when firing a 
salute to the future James II. (“’Twas firin’ cracked 
thy muckle mou,” sings Fergusson.) “In the ruins, 
early in the present century, a massive gold ring was 
found, marked ‘ Margaret de Douglas.’” Unaccount- 
ably, it was not fitted on a skeleton finger of ex- 
quisite proportions; but this prevented not its 
identification as the very ring shot off by Mons 
Meg’s virgin blast! Sir Herbert mildly remarks, 
“ There are several points in this story which render 
it less than probable.” Even the most captious 
critic must concur. 

Let not the reader fear. There is surfeit of 
well-authenticated excitement, as the story how 
Bruce wounded the Red Comyn in the Greyfriars 
monastery at Dumfries, and how with excellent 
brevity Kirkpatrick answered his leader's fear 


that he had slain the wounded man: “I mak 
siccar,”’ and—exit the Red Comyn! How enormous 
the importance of this incident! It fixed the 


wavering policy of Bruce, and finally made him 
king of Scotland, though he must “ wade through 
floods of slaughter to a throne.” In Dumfries Sir 
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Herbert points out the still standing magnificent 
medieval bridge erected by Devorgilla, wife of John 
Balliol. She is justly remembered in the “ bidding 
prayer” of Balliol for her benefactions to that 
college. Her name also recalls romantic Sweetheart 
Abbey, which she founded by the waters of the 
Solway, and where she was buried along with the 
heart of her husband. This, on his death many 
years before, she had enclosed in a silver coffer and 
carried about with her wheresoe’er she went. 

The freebooters and wild feuds of the Border are 
not forgotten. The hanging of Johnnie Armstrong 
of Gilnockie,'and the rescue of Kinmont Willie by 
the bauld Buccleugh, are well known. Less famous is 
the battle between the Maxwells and the Johnstones 
at Dryfe Sands, though it is commemorated in the 
old ballad, “ Lord Maxwell's Good Night.” The 
Maxwells were defeated, and when their lord held 
out his hand for quarter it was cruelly struck off by 
one Johnstone; whilst the wife of another, finding 
the wounded man under a thorn tree, dashed out his 
brains with the key of her own Peel Tower. An 
example of the cursing or excommunication 
fulminated against certain lawless clans by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow is given. It is in the ver- 
nacular, and is a choice and amusing specimen of 
vigorous old Scots, but, like the famous case in 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” one fears that none of 
the rascals was any the worse. In Covenanting 
times the spirit of the people showed itself in 
opposition to Government measures to enforce 
Episcopacy. Sir Herbert goes too far in excusing 
Claverhouse and the others on the ground that 
they were simply carrying out orders. He tells 
very judiciously the story of the Wigtown mar- 
tyrs, the most pathetic of all the legends of the 
Covenant, which describes how two women, one of 
them a young girl, were in 1685 drowned in the 
Solway for their adherence to their principles. Now 
a reprieve had been granted, from which fact the 
late Mr. Mark Napier strenuously argued the whole 
thing a myth; but it is clear the execution took 
place, despite of all. The local persecutors, eager 
to slay, ran the risk of disregarding a merciful 
order from high quarters. This shows that folk 
like Claverhouse took a very keen interest in the 
work of repression. Sir Herbert tells some gloomy 
stories of the persecution of supposed witches. He 
says that in Galloway the belief in witchcraft has 
hardly died out at the present day. Does he not 
know that the belief is still prevalent in the byways 
of London, and that a metropolitan witch-roll could 
be compiled without difficulty ? 





TAXING IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT. 

REVENUE Laws OF ProtemMy PHILADELPHUs. Edited from 

a Greek Papyrus by B. P. Grenfell, M.A. With an Intro- 

duction by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., F.T.C.D. Oxford: 

The Clarendon Press, 
Tuis is one of the books which are the despair of the 
busy worldling and the delight of the scholar. It is 
one of the recovered treasures which we owe to the 
enthusiasm and great patience of Mr. Flinders Petrie 
and his colleagues. The papyri from which the 
Greek text has been most painfully transcribed were 
found, the first by Professor Petrie in 1893-4, in the 
possession of an Egyptian dealer, the second by Mr. 
Grenfell, in 1895, in the Fayoum, which is now con- 
sidered to be their provenance. The work before us 
is in two parts: the one containing the text, intro- 
duction, and appendices ; the other, a portfolio con- 
taining the sheets of facsimiles of the papyri, all got 
up in the altogether admirable style of the Clarendon 
Press. As it stands, the work is Mr. Grenfell’s so 
far as responsibility goes, but in fact is the result of 
a happy and fraternal collaboration of several 
scholars, especially of Professor Mahaffy, Professor 
Petrie, Professor Lombroso of Rome, Professor W. 
Wilcken of Berlin, and others. No one who has not 
attempted such work can have an adequate idea of 
the qualities of character, ingenuity, and scholarship 








required for the work which enabled this handsome 
volume to be produced from the ancient rolls which 
fell into fragments as they were unrolled and were 
pieced together again before the writing was 
deciphered. And in Capel Court many a man would 
bluntly say that the labour was lost; but by much 
such labour riches have been secured for the world 
for which no quotation can be got on the Exchange, 
though they are not the less real for that. In this 
place, it is intended, for very sufficient reasons, to 
leave the recondite matters pertaining to the 
decipherment of text and the filling up of lacuns 
(of which there are many) and all comparison of 
documents severely alone in the hands of the 
experts, and to deal, as wecan, with the results only. 
In this way it may be just possible to secure a few 
glimpses at the method adopted by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in the twenty -seventh year of 
his reign, and soon after his wife, Arsinoé, was 
awarded divine honours, of getting a revenue. In 
our reckoning the date would be 259-258 B.c, 
Herodotus was writing 180 years earlier, and Strabo 
240 later than the date of this papyri. Some 
glimpses, we said, for Prof. Mahaffy calls attention to 
the fact that only one or two of the taxes are really 
treated in this text, and he considers the title chosen 
for the work too wide. Mr. Grenfell ends his valu- 
able Appendix III. on the silver and copper coinage 
of the Ptolemies by intimating that he intends to 
give his time for some years to the solution of the 
questions of the coinage, which, with Lombroso, he 
thinks must always form the basis of a correct 
understanding of Ptolemaic political economy. Al) 
must wish him well in his learned enterprise. Mean- 
while, by means of his work and the aid of his 
friends, it is quite possible by the information 
gleaned from this work to give an outline of 
administration in the Ptolemaic period; for though 
this fragment found by Petrie and Grenfell is chiefly 
concerned with the wine and oil revenues, the 
elaborate instructions to the public officers, with the 
commentary supplied, enable us to place ourselves 
almost among third-century Egyptian scenes, and go 
forth to observe methods adopted to cultivate the 
land, collect the revenue, and sell the produce—all 
done under the close superintendence of a Govern- 
ment most paternal and autocratic. The wealth of 
Ptolemaic Egypt, it is known, must be drawn from 
commerce or agriculture, and here the latter 
only, though not quite exclusively, is concerned. 
Not exclusively, for we have the decree against 
importation of oil into Alexandria. The tenure 
of the land is, therefore, a starting-point. Professor 
Mahaffy appeals to Genesis xlviii. (it should be 
xlvii.) 18-26 to confirm the remark that land 
was regarded as the property of the sovran. It was 
held under several tenures, such as iepa yi, the 
priestly domain, which was not subject to the 
atrouoipa,.or tribute, or xapro, which were farms 
granted to soldiers, and perhaps hereditary ; or 
év dwped (Mr. Mahaffy, however, prefers uncontracted 
dative forms), held in gift from the king, and probably 
for life only ; and civrafe:, which, like those év dwped, 
might include a village, and implied, probably, a com- 
mutation in cash. From the decree here published 
regulating the oil monopoly we get a sight of the 
hierarchy of public officers: “ King Ptolemy to all 
strategi, hipparchs, captains, nomarchs, toparchs, 
ceconomi, antigrapheis, basilicogrammateis, Liby- 
archs, and chief of police, greeting.” To assign 
the duties of all these is not quite possible, as some 
lists conflict. Nomarchs and toparchs were appar- 
ently local and general superintendents of districts 
of the twenty-four nomes into which the kingdom 
was divided, the Thebaid being the large territory 
making the twenty-fourth nome. But in these docu- 
ments other revenue officers are mentioned, especially 
the “ contractors,” under whose direct inspection the 
oil mills were worked, and the dco.nnTj5, who was & 
high officer—the controller—to whom all the oixovdpot, 
or overseers, were responsible for the king’s revenue. 
Accustomed as we are to an Excise system, we can 
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faintly imagine the condition of inland Egypt, but 
only faintly. The cultivation of the vineyards and of 
the oil-plants and some others—sesame, croton (our 
castor-oil), the colocynth, cnecus—was compulsory. 
Society was evidently founded on slavery ; or, at least, 
there was a rigid system of “ settlement,’ by which 
men must abide in their own nome and the wpidpevor 
and other officers were directed to compel men to 
work, to sow the seed, and to gather the produce of 
the area set aside by Government for certain 
purposes. The administration was throughout a 
more or less benevolent absolutism, and of this the 
revenue laws were, of course, the most rigid concern. 
Everywhere the overseer and his assistant-clerk, 
and, at every spot where work was done, the con- 
tractor, were present. Seed was not sown, nor 
crops gathered, as a rule, without the consent and 
even the presence of these officers. For, in some 
cases, such as that of oil, the payment was made in 
kind, and great care was necessary, and documents 
were many to ensure that the whole crop should be 
accounted for. One result, common to ancient and 
modern times, was that smuggling was not regarded 
as degrading. Soldiers were, however, at the service 
of the tax-farmers (a class we have not already 
mentioned) and assessors, prepared to enforce the 
cultivation of crops and payment of revenue. 

The immediate occasion of the issue of the decrees 
contained in the Petrie-Grenfell papyri, as we sug- 
gested, was the transfer of one-sixth of the revenue 
from lands from the priests to the Queen upon her 
deification—one of the many instances of the rising 
and falling of the fortunes of the hierarchy in Egypt, 
a fall placing them, usually, in opposition to the 
reigning dynasty. Other Petrie papyri, as Mahaffy 
reminds us, had made us acquainted with other 
Egyptian imposts, such as the salt tax, police tax, 
grazing tax, and occasional benevolences called 
crowns, much like the Roman aurum coronarium, 
which was a “gift,” but extracted by compulsion. 
This ordinance is concerned with two imposts only 
chiefly, but they were laid upon vineyards and 
orchards, and upon oil—then an indispensable article 
of diet, and even now the “ croton,” or castor oil, is 
thus used in parts of Egypt. So far as the incidence 
of these taxes goes they were in the nature of a 
reserved rent, a quota of the produce of the land, 
and would thus be approved by our standard 
economists of modern days. But it may be 
questioned whether any respect was paid to economic 
principle in laying these imposts, especially in 
the presence of the regulations for their administra- 
tion. Our own income-tax payers may be consoled 
a little to know that the inquisition to which 
they are subject is child’s play compared with 
the minute superintendence and the monthly re- 
turns of accounts and complete return of means 
to which Ptolemy’s subjects were liable, not to 
speak of the added grievance of compulsory labour 
to produce the quotas payable to the aliens, who, 
for the most part, acted as tax-farmers. While we 
see how onerous the taxing system was, and 
the concomitant forced labour, we must not forget 
the paternal character of the State, so very difficult 
for us to-day to realise, but which caused it probably 
to insist upon a certain average to be planted, as we 
see to be the case with oil especially, in order to 
provide the food necessary for the season. 

We can only again express our admiration for 
the patience and scholarship which triumphed in 
the production of this work, and the public spirit 
which enabled the Clarendon Press to issue it. Let 
us hope they may be rewarded. In any case, they 
have added to the treasured wealth of our know- 
ledge, and a widening circle will appreciate such 
labour and enthusiasm. It is with deep regret that 
we must end by calling attention to a note on pp. 
29 and 30 of Professor Mahaffy's fine Introduction, 
in which he drags in a reference to controverted 
political questions of the day, which should not find a 
place in such a work as this, and will, we doubt not, 
disappear from another edition. 


FICTION. 


Lap’s Love. By S. R. Crockett. London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 

CapTaAIn CasTLE: A TALE OF THE CHINA Seas. By 
Carlton Dawe. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

THe EarRtTH FOR A DOLLAR; OR, THE ROMANCE OF THE 
Kina or WALL Street. By Roof Roofer. London: 
Gay & Bird, 

Mr. Crockett has many styles, and they doubtless 

affect different readers in varying degrees. The 

stirring martial music which resounds through such 

a book as “The Raiders” awakes an instant echo 

in thousands of hearts. It is possible, and, indeed, 

probable, that the more subdued harmony of 

“Lad’s Love” will find a less general response. 

And yet it is in a book of this description that 

we see Mr. Crockett at his best. There is no strain- 

ing after effect in “ Lad’s Love,’ no attempt to 
provide the precise number of “ situations” which 
an exacting editor demands in the interests of his 
periodical. Mr. Crockett has to tell a simple story, 
and he tells it quite naturally, with a corresponding 
degree of effectiveness. The rough wooing of Scotch 
lads and lasses, dwelling, fifty years ago, among the 
remote moorlands of the West, is the theme of 

* Lad’s Love,” and both its pathos and its humour 

are conveyed to us with delightful felicity in the 

course of the story. We may take it that the local 

colouring is accurate, as it is unquestionably vivid, 

and, assuming this to be the case, we may heave a 

sigh of regret at the thought that even so recently 

as our own “ fifties” there lingered in Great Britain 
modes of life and speech so completely severed 
from the commonplace. But “Lad’s Love” does 
something more than perpetuate the forgotten 
ways of a _ generation that is already passed. 
It gives us some admirable portraits of real men 
and women, drawn from the memory and the brain 
of the author. The heroine of the story has so 
many of the characteristics of the Scotch thistle 
that only a man who really understood the national 
life would have ventured to offer her to us in this 
guise. But we like Nance Chrystie all the better 
because of those angularities of thought and speech 
which prove her to be a true daughter of the soil 
and of a race whose struggle for existence and for 
truth has been too severe to permit of the un- 
checked cultivation of the mere outward graces of 
life, though happily not too severe to hinder the 

development of the inward virtues of the soul. A 

Scotch wooing has been defined as “# scratching 

and biting”; and though Nance Chrystie is far too 

sweet a girl to permit of this being regarded as a 

true description of her wooing, she is by no means 

one of those seraphic heroines whose sweetness is 
unalloyed by the least suspicion of grateful acidity. 

Happy is the man who, having wooed a Nance 

Chrystie, succeeds in winning her. His appetite 

may never be cloyed by a continuous diet of sugar 

and honey, but he will have something much more 
wholesome and durable to live upon. Nance’s 
father, again, is another typical Scot—typical, we 
fear, of the meaner sort; whilst the old Cameronian 
who stands in the background as father of the 
hero, and Rab Anderson, the “lazy taed” whose 
personality adds so much to the picturesqueness 
of the narrative, are both of them admirable. We 
are not going to dissect the plot of the tale, for it is 
not in mere plot that its merit consists. The story 
is strong enough, it is true, to enlist the inter- 
est of the reader, even apart from the con- 
spicuous merits of its execution; but the charm of 
the book lies in its healthy sentiment, its overflowing 
humour, and its sympathetic insight into life and 
character. In this mood, we must admit, Mr. 

Crockett pleases us even better than when he is 

attempting more ambitious feats, and we are greatly 

mistaken if “ Lad’s Love” be not generally accepted 
as one of his most successful works. 

The first-class villain is comparatively rare in 
modern fiction. The fashion of the hour in villainy 
favours a composite Mephistopheles, whose cruelty is 








streaked by strange veins of womanlike tenderness, 
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and whose very treachery seems to have a back- 
ground of loyalty of a certain sort. In “Cap- 
tain Castle” we are introduced to a full-blown 
specimen of the villain whom we knew and loved 
of old. Bowels of compassion he has none; his 
diabolical cruelty is relieved only by his abject 
cowardice when it is his turn to face the music, and 
his jealous hatred of every man who casts a gracious 
eye on his beautiful young wife does not prevent 
his deserting that wife when she is smitten with 
fever under circumstances of almost inhuman bar- 
barity. Yet Mr. Carlton Dawe has handled his 
subject so cleverly that Captain Castle, despite his 
colossal wickedness, does not strike us as being a 
mere figure in lamp-black, but by his frequent 
varieties of mood stands forth as a real, though an 
absolutely villainous, human being. His ship is the 
Corea, an ocean-tramp, trading in the China seas, 
with a crew of Chinamen, held in check by half-a- 
dozen British officers who are themselves in mortal 
terror of their captain. Very unexpectedly, on 
starting for a voyage from Hong-Kong to Batavia, 
the captain brings his bride on board with him. 
The lady is young and beautiful, and absolutely 
ignorant of her husband's true character. The 
latter, morose and drunken, fastens a quarrel at 
the earliest opportunity upon the second officer, 
whom he suspects of admiring Mrs. Castle, and 
from that moment there is no peace for any- 
body on board the ship. Matters are so bad, indeed, 
so far as the officers are concerned, that they are 
hardly made worse when the Chinese passengers 
and crew suddenly mutiny and assume possession of 
the Corea. It is then that the blackguard captain 
displays his miserable cowardice, whilst the hated 
second officer is left to defend the lives of the white 
people on board. Thanks to the courage of this 
person, Quentin by name, the mutineers are induced 
to leave the ship without murdering the English 
people, though not without taking possession of the 
treasure on board. The imminent danger past, 
Captain Castle recovers his pluck and his ferocity ; 
and in his jealous hatred of Quentin, who has 
rendered such invaluable service to all on board, 
pretends to believe that he was in league with the 
mutineers, and claps him into irons. But Captain 
Castle had not taken into account the persistency 
of the Chinese pirate, and, the steamer having 
broken down, he finds himself attacked by three 
junks crammed with pig-tailed ruffians, and com- 
manded by the leader of the mutiny. It is needless 
to say that in these circumstances he shows the 
white feather again, and speedily releases Quentin 
from confinement in order that his services may be 
once more available. The description of the fight 
between the three junks and the steamer is 
one of the best things of the kind we have 
seen for many a day. No man can read it 
without feeling something of the thrill of ex- 
citement and suspense which vibrated in the hearts 
of the combatants. But through it all Captain 
Castle remains true to his own vile nature; and 
when once more, thanks to the second officer, a 
young engineer, and Mrs. Castle herself, the victory 
has been gained by the steamer, he becomes again 
the morose and brutal tyrant of old. We must not 
tell the conclusion of the tale, which is indeed rather 
a sketch than a story, but a sketch full of vivid 
colouring, exciting incidents and spirited narration. 
If it does not pretend to the dignity of the complete 
novel with well-rounded plot, it is at least as 
inspiriting a bit of reading as anyone could desire to 
hold in his hands. 

It is impossible to take Mr. “Roof Roofer” 
seriously, and in his latest divagation, “The Earth 
for a Dollar,” he has provided for the more frivolous- 
minded of his readers a comic feast, almost—but, we 
regret to say not quite—as richly humorous as that 
afforded by his former stories. Once again the 


author's heavy hand descends forcibly upon the 
foibles and vices of modern society, and “The Earth 
for a Dollar” holds up to execration the nefarious 











methods of enrichment practised in Wall Street— 
“the synonym of speculation,’ as Mr. Roof Roofer 
dubs it—by the masters of financial trickery. There 
is much shrewd and practical wisdom in this un- 
sparing exposé of Wall Street wickedness, concerning 
which the author writes with evident knowledge, 
and the portrait of “Old Tad,” the crafty “ Bear” 
millionaire, is palpably sketched from life, although, 
like every figure on the canvas of Mr. Roofer, it is 
caricature rather than portraiture. The career of 
“Old Tad” is presented with all that fulness of 
detail and wondrous exuberance of phrase in which 
Mr. Roof Roofer delights, and we are thus enabled 
to trace Jonathan Tadpol, step by step, from his 
boyhood of immature cunning, through his man- 
hood of ripened audacity, to the singularly unvener- 
able old age in which he blossoms out as a dandy 
whose gorgeously-variegated garments dictate the 
fashions to Wall Street. The “romance” associated 
on the title-page with this very prosaic personage 
is connected with a certain Lady May Pomace, one 
of those marvellous English maidens whom Mr. Roof 
Roofer loves to depict, but whom no Englishman has 
yet beheld in the flesh. This young lady comes to 
New York under the inspiration of “a mission,” 
namely, that of promoting philanthropical endeavour 
by her good influence over the Wall Street specu- 
lators. That influence she intends to gain by the 
simple process of causing them to fall in love with 
her fair self, and thus become amenable to her 
requests. “The greater number of lovers that I 
can order to do benevolent acts,” she argues, “ the 
larger mission-field shall I occupy ’’; the feelings of 
the unfortunate lovers being apparently a negligible 
quantity. Lady May succeeds admirably in her 
self-imposed task, winning over Old Tad himself to 
lend her his invaluable aid in the great scheme of 
benevolence. That crafty gentleman, true to his 
characteristic3, obtains in return for his assistance 
a substantial “ plum"; that is to say, the hand of 
Lady May Pomace, who is easily persuaded to marry 
the ugly old millionaire for the sake of his dollars— 
all for the good of “the cause,’ be it understood. 
The story is grotesquely over-coloured, and its style 
is inexpressibly crude; but it is not devoid of acu- 
men in its satire upon financial tactics, and it is 
distinctly amusing—especially in those passages 
wherein the author waxes serious. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


It is refreshing to turn from the miserable situation 
in Europe, and the multiform discourse on its various 
aspects which crowds most of the great Reviews for 
April, to the noble dream—for as yet it is no more— 
of a common citizenship for the two great branches 
of the English-speaking race which Professor Dicey 
sets forth in the Contemporary Review. Of course 
this plan does not imply a common government, or 
even common civic liabilities, but merely common 
rights. Professor Dicey proposes that every Ameri- 
can citizen while in England shall have all the rights 
of a British subject, and vice versa ; but, as he shows, 
the actual legal effects would not be large—though 
some of them, we think, would prove far graver 
obstacles to the adoption of the plan than he antici- 
pates—and “the indirect and moral effects would 
be wholly beneficial.” It would give, he tells us, a 
new strength to the modern Monroe doctrine, which as 
a principle of international law is really to the advan- 
tage of the world; it would enable us to use the 
skill of American jurists and political philosophers for 
our own domestic problems; and it would intensify 
an already well-established community of sentiment 
and aim. The article contains incidentally a striking 
appreciation of the services of England in thedevelop- 
ment of law—which few people think of—and a noless 
striking parallel between Lincoln and Lord Canning. 
In view of what is happening in the Senate the 
proposal may seem untimely; but an Arbitration 
Treaty will be made some day, and then this will 
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follow. There are Greek precedents for the change, 
of course, though we cannot remember any case of 
isopoliteia quite so complete; and in any case it is 
a vision which may some day be a reality. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith's plea for the Reform of the 
House of Lords—with some very debatable informa- 
tion as to the American Senate, and a caution to 
Lord Salisbury if he neglects domestic for foreign 
politics and takes up with bimetallism and female 
suffrage—is interesting as a specimen of criticism 
from a distance, and as a transformation of the 
political philosophy once in fashion among English 
Radical doctrinaires. But it is only a curiosity. We 
ought also, had we space, to notice Professor Robertson 
Nicoll’s memoir of Henry Drummond, which makes us 
feel once more how much greater the man was than 
his books, and incidentally tells us that the Free Kirk 
would have been split by the new Biblical criticism 
had not Mr. Moody averted the catastrophe by 
stimulating evangelistic work, and that among the 
men he started in it was Drummond; Mr. Gosse’s 
study of the Polish novelist, Sienkiewicz, and Mr. 
Phil Robinson’s charming account of the birds in his 
garden “after the famine” of last winter. But 
we must come back—reluctantly enough—to the 
European situation, and notice Sir M. E. Grant- Duff's 
rather rambling expressions of his hopes for Cretan 
autonomy, interspersed with abuse of the Greeks 
and Cretans, and a few good stories; M. Gennadius’ 
historical sketch of Crete, which we commend to every- 
one who wishes to understand why Christian Cretans 
sometimes commit atrocities; and Mr. Stead’s extra- 
ordinary exaltation of the German Emperor as “ the 
Lord Chief Justice of Europe” keeping order at the 
head of the Concert and working for peace. 
Mr. Stead addresses himself to those who found 
their ideas of the Emperor on the Transvaal 
telegram and the speeches of 1888 and 1889; but 
there are people who have watched German politics 
since that date, and who regard the Emperor as a 
capricious despot whose autocratic instincts are 
exploited by a Palace camarilla. Why should they 
admire either him or a Concert which they regard 
as impotent except for evil ? 

In the Fortnightly Review Madame Olga Novikoff 
partly agrees with Mr. Stead, substituting, however, 
“Russia” for Wilhelm II. Her article is a hymn to 
the Concert: “ nothing like it has been seen since the 
Crusades’; Russia has “ rediscovered” Europe as a 
collective Power; and, in spite of her sorrow and 
sympathy for Greece (shown in practical ways in 
the past, but now suggesting to us only the famous 
Walrus), is repressing an outbreak of Greek lawless- 
ness in the interest of European peace. The article 
contains some truths humiliating to Englishmen, 
and some historical learning; but we can only 
call it a brilliant piece of honest self-delusion. On 
the other hand, Canon McColl—though we can- 
not by any means endorse all his views—denounces 
both the persistent and scandalous inaction of the 
Powers in Armenia and their mismanagement in 
Crete, and adds a warning to Lord Salisbury as to 
the risks he is running with the electorate; and 
Sir G. Baden-Powell repeats in detail his suggestion 
that Greece should be admitted to the Concert solely 
that her troops may pacify the island. Mr. Traill’s 
skit on the poets and journalists who adorn their 
views of the crisis with lore culled, not from Greek 
literature, but from dictionaries of mythology, 
is amusing—though hardly fair, seeing how very 
little direct information about Greek mythology is 
contained in the Greek literature usually read. Of the 
Other articles, Mr. Bear's “Market Wrecking” 
explains speculation in wheat “ futures,” and accounts 
by it for the fact that prices have fallen in the 
face of a deficient wheat supply for the world of 
some five per cent. ; Major Griffiths gives interesting 
particulars as to the present plans and hopes of our 
officers at Dongola; Dr. Horton expounds the uses 
of a Federation of the Free Churches; and Mrs. 
Crawford writes on the Woman Movement in France 
—which does not as yet seem very practical. 





The Nineteenth Century is no less interesting 
than usual, but it consists largely of replies to 
criticisms, which are interesting to read but impossi- 
ble to summarise or criticise here. Sir Algernon 
West’s delightfully optimistic account of the 
“Changes in Social Life during the Queen’s Reign” 
has been dealt with ona previous page. Mr. Stanley’s 
reply to Lord Chief Justice Villiers, and Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s reply to Lord Roberts, are im- 
portant but too detailed for criticism here. Two 
replies to Miss Low’s exposition of the woes of poor 
ladies show common-sense and freedom from con- 
ventional prejudice. But that is just what paralyses 
the “poor ladies.” Two articles on the Integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire—a mere formula, according to 
Sir Wemyss Reid; an elastic formula, according to 
Dr. Guinness Rogers—are the only treatment given 
to the crisis. Both are in the main favourable to 
Lord Salisbury, but the latter article gives him a very 
strong warning as to the feeling of the country 
against the coercion of Greece. 

The National Review has a very remarkable 
article by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson on “ Helpless 
Europe.” Coming from a Navy Leaguer who is 
therefore a Jingo and presumably a Tory, it aston- 
ishes us by the vigour of its denunciations of 
Turkey ; and of the impotence of the Concert, both 
to do any good in Crete and to keep Europe out of a 
general war, he speaks as strongly as any partisan 
of the “Liberal Forward Movement” could speak. 
But his alternative is all but fatuous. He feels that 
England, having the largest navy, ought to have the 
hegemony in Europe—wherein we agree with him, 
but Europe thinks otherwise—and that, as we 
could not under any circumstances have a fleet 
powerful enough to act alone, we ought to have 
joined the Triple Alliance to check Russia, and 
ought now to make a new Triple Alliance with 
Austria and Italy to keep Russia back from Con- 
stantinople and the Mediterranean. And, of course, 
he partitions the Ottoman Empire, and suggests 
a European Protectorate of part of it, with European, 
preferably German, administrators. But the weak- 
ness of his article is that, like many people who 
write on foreign politics, he ignores the domestic 
affairs of the countries he is dealing with. Of Italy 
we need only say that we should not get much out 
of the Rudini Ministry; but he should at least 
remember that Hungary and the German element 
in Austria are in acute conflict with the Clerical and 
the Slav elements, now greatly strengthened, and 
that that may mean paralysis at the Foreign Office 
of the Dual Monarchy. An interesting sketch of 
President McKinley leaves us in doubt as to whether 
his success is mainly due to ability or to luck; 
but we gather that he has great qualities, and 
that the Presidency will probably bring them out. 
Mr. Foreman describes vividly the Madrid Carnival, 
following it up by some Lenten reflections for Spain 
as to Cuba, the Philippine Islands (where, however, 
he expects that the rebellion will soon be extin- 
guished, and clerical control modified), and a possible 
Carlist rebellion. “The Month in America” gives 
some exclusive information as to the proposed Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, which will at least 
show English people that the Gold Democrats have 
not captured the President; and there is a very 
lively account by Miss Kingsley of her fishing ex- 
periences in and about the West African coast. 

Cosmopolis is very literally a “ monthly review 
of politics, literature, and the drama,” and its excel- 
lent reviews need no further notice here. Of the 
articles which do not review anything, the hitherto 
unpublished letters from J. S. Mill to M. d’Eichthal 
(1829) are unquestionably interesting to students of 
Mill and of history. Jnter alia they exhibit Mill’s 
interest in the St. Simonians and in “ Mr. Comte,” 
who was then still in his St. Simonian stage. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling contributes a most diverting 
story of public school life, which may instruct, but 
will certainly astonish, M. Ortmans’ Continental 
clientéle. Mr, Strachey’s article on the Referendum 
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is hardly learned enough for countries where there 
has been occasion to use, or to study, that notable 
device. Among the German writers M. H. Vambéry 
contrasts the former universal ignorance of Turkish 
women with the great attainments of some of them 
at the present time. 

The Progressive Review opens with an energetic 
attack on official mismanagement of the Indian 
famine relief and the famine insurance fund, which 
deserves very careful examination, and at least 
makes us realise some of the horrors now passing 
in India. There are interesting reminiscences of 
Walt Whitman, and a despondent paper on the 
unreality of democracy—especially in foreign policy. 
But is the writer sure that the present situation is 
not a passing phase of society? It is a good number, 
and deserves more notice than our space permits. 

In the New Review “ Roast Apples ” is powerful— 
and intensely repulsive; Mr. E. E. Williams in “ The 
Foreigner in the Farmyard” is less for Protection 
and more for self-help (by agricultural co-operation) 
than usual; Mr. C. de Thierry assures us that a 
passionate loyalty, comparable to that of the Jew 
towards Jerusalem, is growing up in the Colonies, 
while England is unresponsive and ignorant. As 
a corrective to his Imperialistic enthusiasm, we 
recommend the first article in the Jnvestors’ Review, 
with its strong—but not too strong—language about 
the City people who would like to provoke a war in 
the Transvaal. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

A WELCOME accession has just been made to the series known 
as “ The Story of the Nations” in the shape of a balanced and 
well-informed historical survey of “ British India.” It rests, as 
far as that is possible, on original sources of information, though 
recent works of importance Mr. Frazer claims have not been 
overlooked ; and in this connection he admits his indebtedness, 
amongst others, to Sir William Hunter, Sir George Birdwood, 
and Captain Mahan. The growth of our supremacy in the East 
is the outcome not of one but of many forces, military and com. 
mercial, civil and religious, and we are glad, therefore, to dis- 
cover that what may be termed the evolution of British India is 
traced in these pages in a broad and philosophic spirit, and with 
strict allegiance to erucial facts. The sea-power of England, 
when once it was firmly established, brought the spoils of the 
East within reach of the nation, and the gradual decay of the 
Mogul Empire gave Clive and Hastings opportunities in India 
which they turned to memorable account. The conquests and 
acquisitions of a long line of Viceroys, from the days of 
Wellesley to those of Dalhousie, fall within the scope of the 
volume, which, indeed, is concerned with the annals of British 
India up to the time of Lord Lansdowne and the Chitral cam- 
paign. We are sorry to be forced to add that the illustrations 
are quite unworthy of the text, and are vastly inferior to those 
which have appeared in other volumes of the series. 

It seems to us somewhat of a blunder on the part of Dr. 
Bright to bring out simultaneously in the “ Foreign States- 
men” series two volumes both of which are largely concerned 
with “‘ Maria Theresa” and her policy, though one of them bears 
the name of her son and successor “Joseph II.” The great 
Empress not only dominates the monograph which bears her 
name, but quite one-half of the companion volume. It would 
have been better, we think, to have grouped the constitutional 
questions with which both books are largely concerned around 
Prince Kaunitz, who served Austria alike under Maria Theresa 
and Joseph IL, not merely with conspicuous devotion, but with 
remarkable ability. The period which immediately followed the 
death of Charles VI. was, as Dr. Bright does not fail to point 
out, full of influences and tendencies which required not only 
firmness, but tact in the management of public affairs :—* It 
was a critical time not for Austria alone, but for Europe in 


* Baitisu Inpra, By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S. (Retired). (Story 
of the Nations.) Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Marta TuHeresa, By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
Statesmen.) London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Joszru II. By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. (Foreign Statesmen.) 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Tue Conrrssions or Sr, Avcustrye, Bisnor or Hippo. 
the Heart.) London: Andrew Melrose, 

Quret Hovrs. By John Pulsford, D.D. 
London: Andrew Melrose. 

An Evementary Tsxt-Boox or Hyorene. 
Sketch of Human Physiology. By H. Rowland Wakefield. 
London: Blackie & Son. 
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general. From the period of conflict which had followed the 
break-up of the systems of the Middle Ages, Europe had 
emerged in a form which for the moment seemed likely to be 
permanent. The monarchical principle had, at all events, made 
good its position. It had, indeed, acquired additional strength ; 
incongruous groupings of territories and their inhabitants had 
been formed into kingdoms with no trae point of union except 
in their ruler. Monarchy had assumed an attitude of pro- 
prietorship, closely analogous to that of an owner of freehold 
property. But the spirit of criticism which had acted as a 
solvent upon the old arrangements of Europe had by no means 
spent its force. Monarchy itself was upon its trial. Political 
philosophy had already began to question the sources of royal 
power, and in England, at ail events, the right of the nation to 
a voice in its own affairs had baen recognised. It remained to 
be seen whether the despotic kings of Europe would be com- 
pelled, with or without convulsion, to share their power with 
their subjects, or whether they could justify their position by 
securing the good government of their people. . . . To all the 
difficulties of this period Austria was mora especially exposed. 
Nowhere was the want of union so obvious as in the complex 
dominion of the Austrian House; nowhere had the provinces 
which formed the Empire so slight a bond between them; 
nowhere were they so entirely dependent for their national 
feeling upon the person of their ruler. Again, in no country 
of Europe, with the exception of Poland, had the worn- 
out principles of medizval society so firm a hold; nowhere 
were the exclusive privileges of the nobility so striking. At 
the same time Austria’s external relations were complicated 
more than those of any other country by the intrusive energy of 
the House of Brandenburg, and overwhelmed by the unknown 
power of the rising empire of Russia.” Dr. Bright does 
well to insist that statesmanship of more than ordinary ability 
was necessary at so dangerous an ej;och, if Austria was 
to be piloted with even partial suceess through the con. 
stitutional perils of the times. He claims, and with truth, that 
the success which attended the policy of Austria was due to 
Maria Theresa on the one had, and, on the other, to the group of 
able men whom she summoned to her aid, and not the least to 
Prince Kaunitz, who was unquestionably one of the greatest 
diplomatists of the century. The war of the Austrian succession, 
the partition of Poland, and the difficulties of the co-regency 
are admirably dealt with in volumes which, it is needless to say, 
are written with scholarly care and an easy, though never 
paraded, mastery of the facts and forces of a momentous epoch 
in the fortunes of Europe. 

We have received what seems to be the opening volumes of 
a new series of devotional manuals—‘“ The Confessions of St. 
Augustine,” and “Quiet Hours,” by the Rev. John Pulsford, 
D.D. The intellectual ascendancy of Augustine was par- 
amount in the Christian Church for the space of a thousand 
years, and though the grounds of religious controversy in 
the modern world are for the most part strangely unlike 
those in which he bore so remarkable a part, the resistless 
spiritual appeal of his Confessions is superior to the passage 
of time, and so long as men hunger after righteousness 
the spell of the book will never be broken. As a 
spiritual autobiography it ranks with the world’s classics, 
for it touches the deepest problems of experience and destiny, 
repentance and faith, the soul’s abasement and its triumph. 
“ Mingled with the life-story which runs through it, there are 
long discussions on the errors of the Manichzan heresy, on the 
nature of memory, on other abstract themes. But they will be 
superficial students indeed if, even in these portions, they do 
not discover much to attract, to quicken thought, to inspire the 
spirit. Augustine moves consistently on the loftiest levels, and 
breathes everywhere an ampler ether than most of us know. 
Ten of the thirteen “ books” into which Augustine divides his 
Confessions are given in the present instance; few will regret 
the three which are omitted, since they discuss in a metaphysical 
yet mystical fashion the subject of Creation, Dr. Pulsford’s 
“Quiet Hours” is well described in a brief introduction—for 
which it is needless to say he is not responsible—as a volame 
which seeks to ripen, deepen, and refine the hidden life. It is 
claimed, and we think with truth, that he is a mystic of the 
nineteenth century—as genuine a mystic as Jacob Béhme was 
in the seventeenth. “ For nineteen years Dr. Pulsford was 
minister of the Gospel in Hull, then for five years in London, 
then for a second term of nineteen years in Edinburgh, and, 
since 1886, he has lived again in London. The business and 
the tumult have always been close beside him, but they have 
never once touched his spirit or drawn away his allegiance from 
the sublimest themes and the profoundest mysteries of the 
Kingdom. We think of him as belonging to the same family 
with Mr. Browning’s Lazarus. He is ‘ witless of the size, the 
sum, the value in proportion of all things, or whether it be little 
or be much.’ For he holds on firmly to the spiritual life around 
the earthly life; his heart and brain move there, his feet stay 
here.” It is needless to say more about either of these books. 
In their present attractive guise, they may be left to make their 
own welcome. 

Mr. Rowland Wakefield, a teacher of science under the 
Swansea School Board, has just written an extremely clear and 
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comprehensive “ Elementary Text-Book of Hygiene,” adapted 
to the requirements of the Science and Art Department. He 
has added a brief but well-written introductory sketch on human 
physiology, and in the later chapters of the book he deals in an 
extremely practical manner with the preparation of food, ventila- 
tion, the care of the eyesight, warming and lighting, school 
furniture, the clothing of children, school epidemics, accidents 
and injuries, and the like. There are many diagrams in the 
book, as well as chapters which have been added for the help of 
pupil-teachers and assistant-masters. The questions set by the 
Science and Art Department during eight consecutive years are 
given in the closing pages of a manual which is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. 

Thirty stories for children, of more or less interest, are con- 
tained in a handsome and well-illustrated volume entitled, 
“Steps to the Temple of Happiness.” There is nothing re- 
markable about any of them so far as we can discover, except 
that they inculcate, often in a winning and attractive manner, 
lessons of kindness, and lay stress on the homely but primary 
duties of truthfulness, obedience, and unselfish regard for others. 
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When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OputTHatmic Optician, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&c. ; Author of ‘‘Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consulted personally, 
free of charge, at 63, STRAND, Lonnen.W.C 
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INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


Sum Insured in 1895, {i CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
£390,775,000. 


40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 
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NOW READY, 


BenyaMin Jowert, MLA., 


Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., and 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
A Common Citizenship for the English Race. [By Professor Dicey. 
Cretan Struggles for Liberty. By J. Gennavivs. 
The Cretan Imbroglio. By Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1. 
Henry Drummond. By W. Rowerrson Nicoit, LL.D. 
Reform the House of Lords! By Gotpwin Saity 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. By Epmunp Gosse. 


The w of Liberty. By Emma Marre Carrrarp. 
After the Famine my Garden. By Put Ropinson 
Joannes Scotus ena. By Wittiam Larminie. 


The Religious Orders in the Roman Communion. 
IMERICK. 

The Lord Chief Justice of Europe. 
Money and Investments, 


London: ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 


Libraries.—The April Catalogue of valuable New and 


By the Rev. Put 


By W. T. Steap. 





Second-Hand Works, offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186, Strand 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Forty-eighth Annual 
Meeting, held on 4th March, 1897. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the 
year was 64,241, assuring the sum of £6,507,820, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £354,526. 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,543,262, being an 
increase of £239,249 over the year 1895. 

The claims of the year amounted to £588,874. The number of Deaths 
was 4,598, and 365 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 455,795. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the 
year were £4,578,793, being an increase of £226,168, 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,706,481. The number of 
Deaths was 183,959, and 1,630 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy- 
holders of five years’ standing, who desired to discontinue their payments, 
was 59,534, the number in force being 499,296, The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 9,283, 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 
12,130,542 : their average duration is almost exactly eight years. 

The assets of the Company, in both Branches, as shown in the Balance 
Sheet, are £27,059,111, being an increase of £3,143,221 over those of 
1895. A supplement showing in detail the various investments is pub- 
lished with this Report. 

In their last Report the Directors drew attention to the success which 
had attended the introduction of the special tables combining Life Assur- 
ance with a provision for old age. ‘The popularity of these tables still 
continues, and it will interest the Shareholders to learn that Endowment 
Assurances and other forms of provision for old age are largely adopted by 
the public, the number of Policies securing benefits at age 60 and upwards 
being over 550,000, and securing capital sums exceeding £23,000,000, 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have examined the Securities, 
and their certificate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, Sphinn: 
WILLIAM HUGHES, § “" ° 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The Full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Sovrnampron Buiipines, CHancery Lane, Zenon 


TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
and allows Interest = a on each completed £1. 
KBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PU RCHASE. A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT or LAND ror PIVE SHILLINGS rer MONTH, 
Tae Birnkseck ALMANaCK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PATENT TRUSS.— 
suffering from Rupture any invention that gives 
positive relief isa real blessing. Read the following valuable testi- 
monlels :—Sir B. Ward Richardson, the eminent physician, writing 
to the Medical Guardian, says, “ Sly’s Truss is one which I should 
advise patients to try. It is one that is more comfortable to wear, 
always adapts itself to every movement of the body.” These can be 
seen on application :—“ Your Truss is more curative than any I 
know.—M.D.”" “Truss answers admirably; is a great improve ment 
on the old patterns.—M.R.C.S.” It was worn by Sir Andrew Clark 
(late President of the Royal College of Physicians), and is simple, 
rapid and effective. Particulars and prices of Sty Bros., Oxford. 


on the minimum monthly 


sums on deposit, 


MONTH. 





QLY's IMPROVED 
To those 





THE FINEST TONIC) |: 


FER BRAVAIS most effective in restoring the vitality 


of the blood, and enabling the constitution § 
to resist climatic influences. \ 


Invaluable in all cases of ancmia and 
general debility. 


Highly recommended for weak 
debilitated children. 


»— “ A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, — “Jt has all the effects of 
iron without producing constipation or disturbing the 
digestion, and it does not blacken the teeth.” 
RETAILED BY CHEMISTS ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


and 
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SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Pualatable and 
Rutritious. 
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+ BISCUITS 


Promote Digestion. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING BAKERS & GROCERS. 


6d. and xs. Samples sent on receipt of Stamps by 


S. FITTON & SON, HOVIS MILLS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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The Boer Indictments of ‘nad Policy. By Henry M. Stantev, M.P 
The E thics of Empire. By H.F. Wreas (ten. Secretary of the “Seeley” Lecturers) 
The Encroachment of Women. By Cuances WHIBLEY. 
How I Became Pope. (By Pivs II.) Translated by ALrrep N. Macrapven. 
A Turkish “Young Pretender.” By Lavy Currie. 
Agra in 1857: a Reply to Lord Roberts.. By Sir AucKLAND Co tv 
K.C.M.G., C.LE, 
Herbert Spencer and Lord Salisbury on Evolution. 
Grace the Duke oF ArGyLt. 
Ronsard and his Vendémois. By J. J. Jusseranp. 
(1) How Poor Ladies Live: a Reply. By Miss Eriza Orme. 
(2) How Poor Ladies Might Live: an Answer from the Workhouse. 
Epvitx M. SxHaw. 
Goethe as a Stage Manager. By Water SuHaw Srarrow 
Some Changes in Social Life during the Queen's Reign. By the Right Hon. Sir 
ALGERNON West, K.C.B. 
Mr Laurier and Manitoba. By J. G. Sneap Cox (Editor of the 
‘The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire” as a Diplomatic 
(:) By Str Wemyss Rerp 
(2) By the Rev. Dr. Guinness Rocers. 
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170.—A/ RIL, 


CONTENTS. 
1.—Episodes of the Month. 
Trade and Training in Germany. By Sir PHILip MAGNUS (Afemier 
of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction). 
: in ny Europe. By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough, By F. REGINALD STATHAM. 
—Fishing in West Africa. By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
President McKinley, By A. Maurice Low, 
.—A Recent Glance at Spain. By JOHN FOREMAN. 
Story of a Philanthropic Pawn-Shop. By Miss EpirH SELLERs. 
.—The Patriotic Editor in War. By ApMIRAL P. H. Coop, 
1o.—American Affairs. 
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and at all Booksellers’, Price 2s. 6d 
An International and 


COSMOPOLIS: e Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


Contents for APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
Slaves of the Lamp Rupyarp Kretinc. 
Unpublished Letters to Gustave @ Eichthal some Stuart Mitt. 
Pompey’s Pillar . -rofessor J. P. MAHAFFY 
A Poll of the People . , J. St. Log Stracuey. 
Notes on New Books.. - Anprew Lana. 
The Theatre in London ‘ ArTHUR B. WALKLEY. 
The Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 
euses : 


wn V. Odile 
Le 8 tisme de M. Victorien Sardou 


Lettres Inédites 
Le Conférences 4d’Aix-la- Chapelle, d’aprés 

la Correspondance inédite on Due de 
sh a 3 “ 
Le Li a Paris ml i .. Emice Facuer. 
Le Theatre a& Paris .. vi ia ne -» Juces Lemairrr. 
Revue du Mois .. ar ‘is ‘a P .. F. pe Pressensé. 


Lastige Schonheit . 
Die ulturbestrebungen ’ der “turkischen 


Paut Bourcer. 
Napo.tfton Ney. 
Ivan Tourcuénerr. 


de CiIsTRERNES. 


Lupwic Furpa. 

H. Vamaéry. 

ee .. Ericnu Scumipr. 

ee ee .. Anton Berrecuem 


in Berlin Orro Neumann-Horer. 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 


“ IGNOTUS. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





by demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSE OF 


LANCASTER. By Henry Hartwricur. 
“The events which took place in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are mad 
particularly attractive by Mr. Henry Hartwright’s method of relating them.”— 
Public Opinion, 





In crown « quarto, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


HUGO OF AVENDON. A Drama in 


Four Acts. E. L. M. 





NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
In small foolscap 8vo, parchment cover, price 2s. 6d. 


SPICK AND SPAN. A Story for 


Children. By Aunt Cuerry. 


“* The little tale is prettily and simply told, and the tone of the book is altogether 
admirable."— Dundee Advertiser, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JENNIFRED, and Other Verses. 


timus G. GREEN. 
* Pleasant and musical reading.”—Scofsman. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 


THE HUIA’S HOMELAND, and Other 


Verses. By Rostyn. 
The “ Huia’s Homeland” consists principally of poems descriptive of New 
Zealand, and of life in the Southern Hemisphere. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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